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PEMBROKE CASTLE. 



CHAPTER I. 

The ancient castle of Pembroke was one of 
the most impregnable fortresses erected by our 
ancestors for defence amidst the barbarous frays 
of feudal times. It is situated upon a lofty and 
isolated rock, nearly forty feet in height; the 
waters of Milford Haven surround the base of 
this craggy foundation on three sides, whilst the 
fourth side, or that which faces the town, is 
fenced by a deep ditch, protected by a barbican. 
At the period to which we refer, the castle was 
surrounded by a high embattled wall, supported 
by numerous bastions : the only entrance was 
through a lofty gateway of prodigious strength, 
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2 PEMBROKE CASTLE. 

on the land side, whence a drawbridge over the 
deep ditch abeady named, lead into the principal 
street of the town. The wall enclosed an inner 
and an outward ward, of which the former con- 
tained the round tower, seventy feet in height ; 
the walls of this citadel are fourteen feet in 
thickness, and from its battlements a beautiful 
view is obtained of the surrounding country. 
In the inner ward were placed the state apart- 
ments of the castle: in these chambers it is 
said by the tradition of the place, that Henry VII. 
first saw the light, although Leland, who lived 
near the time, asserts that the monarch was 
bom in one of the great rooms over the gate- 
way. " In the alter ward," says he, " I saw 
the chambre wher King Henry VII. was borne, 
in knowledge wherof a chymmeney is now made, 
with the armes and badges of the King." 

Leaving this disputed point to be settled by 
antiquarians, we will proceed to describe a large 
cavern, called the Wogan, over which the castle 
was placed, situated in the rock which forms the 
foundation of the building. Its opening over- 
hangs the harbour, with which it communicates 
by a safly-port ; whilst a narrow staircase, lead- 
ing into one of the bastions^ connects it with the 
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interior of the buading. The immense strength 
of the fortress caused it to be looked on as 
nearly impregnable ; for the rude Norman for- 
tress, first raised there by Amulf de Mont- 
gomery, had been strengthened and extended 
by Gilbert Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, to 
render it a fitting residence for a nobleman 
holding royal jmisdiction; and the successors 
of that famous warrior had maintained or ex- 
tended the fortifications, until some years pre- 
vious to the commencement of the present 
narrative, when Henry VI. conferred the lord- 
ship of Pembroke upon his half-brother, Jasper 
Tudon 

The rock on which the castle is built, is 
situated at the end of a narrow ridge of land, 
scarcely meriting the name of a promontory; 
ftom which designation, however, the name of 
Fen Bro is taken. Along this neck of land 
runs the only street of the town, following the 
direction of the headland, and only intersected 
by a few dirty lanes, stretching towards the 
water on either side. 

It was on a bright summer morning of the 
year 1461, that the retainers of the Earl of 
Pembroke^ assembled in the great hall of that 
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4 PEMBROKE CASTLE. 

noble fortress, gathered into one anxious group, 
were greedily listening to the news which old 
Morgan, the faithful steward of the family, was 
announcing to them. At every moment, some 
new comer eagerly joined the others: now a 
man-at-arms strode heavily over the floor ; — 
anon, an anxious maiden, escaped from the 
upper chambers, flew Hghtly past, and added 
her timid siu'mises to the boiling fears which 
agitated every bosom, and burst from every lip. 
Old Morgan, the attached dependant of the 
Tudors, long before the imprudent marriage of 
Katherine, the fair widow of Henry V., had 
brought that family into dangerous proximity 
to the House of Lancaster ; — Morgan, who had 
earned Jusper Tudor in his arms, in the days 
of his \dgorous and martial youth, now, with 
deep sorrow imprinted on every Une of his 
venerable and time-worn face, announced to 
the faithful vassals of his beloved master, the 
disaster that had fallen upon their lord. A 
battle had been fought and lost at Mortimer's 
Cross, and the gallant Earl of Pembroke, driven 
from the field, had been forced to seek safety 
in flight ; the army which he commanded for 
King Henry was dispersed, and such of his 
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own vassals as survived the conflict bad escaped 
through many dangers, and separately returned 
to their own homes. That their lord had not 
fallen into the hands of the fierce Edward of 
York, was all they knew; they were in total 
ignorance of his place of refuge. But his 
misfortunes and their's had not ended vet ; for 
the forces of the Yorkists were in full march 

• 

to attack them in the castle ; and Morgan now 
called upon every vassal who owed service to 
his lord, to assist in its defence against the foe, 
whose approach might be hourly looked for. 

Now, all was bustle and warlike preparation ; 
and it was not long before all who had been 
summoned, hurried to the aid of their feudal 
lord, with the bold alacrity which distinguished 
those times, when civil war had raged so long 
and furiously, that the retainers of the great 
nobles spent their lives in harness, and looked 
upon those brief intervals of rest, when they 
were able to return for a few hours to their 
homes, and their famiUes, as passing moments 
which were soon to be again interrupted by a 
new call to the field. Droves of sheep and 
bullocks, from the neighbouring pastures, were 
driven into the castle-yard, to fiimish food for 
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the garrison, so soon to be beleaguered within its 
waDs ; hay and provender for horses and cattle ; 
warlike stores, comprising all the means of 
defence or attack, which the warfare of the age 
required, were brought forth from the places in 
which they had been stored, and conveyed 
wherever they were most likely to be wanted. 
Every preparation was completed which the 
circumstances required; every soldier of that 
brave band was exhorted to do his duty, and if 
it were needful, to die in its discharge ; watch- 
men upon the battlements were on the look-out 
to give the eaiiiest intimation of the enemy's 
approach ; and when every duty was attended 
to, the faithful Morgan retired, to take the rest 
which his age required. 

During that night of expectation, however, 
all slumbered peaceably, within the strong walls 
of Pembroke, save those who watched for the 
safety of the rest ; or pw-chance, some anxious 
damsel, who terrified at the near approach of 
danger, was rendered wakeful by fearful antici- 
pation of the coming war. The men, accus- 
tomed to peril, and unappalled at its aspect, 
slept in utter forgetfulness that a foe was near, 
satisfied that the earliest signs of his approach 
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would be announced by the watchers, whose 
vigilance protected their slumbers. And their 
confidence was fully justified; for every soul of 
the garrison was already afoot, and in full 
preparation for the events of the coming day, 
when the horns of the warders, announced from 
the embattled walls, that the enemy was in 
sight. 

Each man hastened to the post assigned him ; 
Morgan hurried to the walls, where the rising 
sun shone brightly over the varied landscape 
that lay beneath; and far as the eye could 
reach were seen the gleaming corslets and glit- 
tering spears of a long line of armed men, 
advancing in a regular and serried line along 
the road. Though fear was a stranger in the 
old soldier^s breast, it was not without deep 
anxiety that Morgan beheld the lengthening 
line, still winding on, longer and deeper as it 
advanced; and the brightening light, as the 
distance lessened, showed the banners of the 
approaching army. Most of the chivalry of 
York was there; banners that had shone on 
every battle-field since their Norman sires first 
bore those famed devices to our shores; and 
Morgan recognised the leader of that brave 
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army, as the Knight of Ragland showed his 
banner in the van. With an anxious heart, 
but deeply determined nevtjr to yield, whilst 
resistance was possible, Morgan retired from the 
battlements; nor was he alone in his anxiety 
and his resolution, for every soldier within those 
walls shared his determination, and was as well 
acquainted as himself with the danger that 
threatened them; for the flower of Edward's 
army was approaching to the attack. 

Morgan hurried off down the staircase which 
led to the great hall, on the first floor of the 
castle, a vast chamber, whence many doors 
opened in every direction. He passed through 
one which led to a long corridor, at the end of 
which was the entrance to a suite of large and 
stately rooms. After crossing several vacant 
chambers, he knocked at a door, and was 
instantly admitted by a young lady. Several 
other damsels apparently of rank and station 
occupied the room, and all rose in anxious 
haste as the old man entered, to ask what they 
dreaded to hear. 

" Tell us, good Master Morgan, pray tell us, 
is the enemy in sight ?" burst from many lips, 
as the steward appeared. 
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" The army of the Yorkists, led by the 
Knight of Raglandy is even now in sight, and 
within a few hours it will be beneath our walls. 
Be of good cheer, ladies, your defenders are 
stout of heart and strong of arm ; and many a 
knight and squire that now bears him gallantly 
in that proud array, will be stark and cold ere 
the old walls of Pembroke yield admittance to 
them. But our first care must be for the young 
Earl, and I am come to beg good Mistress 
Hoel to remove him to the garden chambers, 
where no missile from without can reach. So 
with your leave, ladies, I will speak to 
her." 

" Do so, good Morgan ;" and the steward 
passed on. 

As Morgan entered, a youthful matron rose 
hastily to meet him, anxious like the other 
ladies, to ascertain the news of the coming 
fight ; but before she could convey her fears in 
words, a child, who was busily engaged with 
some toys, in a further comer of the room, 
seeing Morgan rushed forward, and flung him- 
self joyfully into the old man's arms. He was 
a noble boy, of five years old ; tall for his age, 
and strongly built, with a countenance of great 
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10 PEMBftOKB CASTLE. 

intelligence. It was Henry Tudor, the young 
Earl of Richmond. 

" Morgan ! dear Morgan ! do let me see the 
fight! Pray take me to the battlements! 
You know my kind uncle promised that I 
should see the next fight." 

"Ay, my good lord, but lack-a-day, your 
noble uncle is not here, and I dare not do what 
he has promised. However, I will take you to 
the battlements to see the army before it draws 
near, and then we will go, if so please you, to 
the garden-chambers, where you will have more 
space to play.'* 

Morgan explained to Mistress Hoel his wish 
to remove the young prince to a safer place ; 
and she accordingly took him thither, with her 
young companions, the attendant ladies of the 
Countess of Richmond, who had left them with 
her son when she quitted the castle. 

Meanwhile the siege commenced, and slowly 
pursued its tedious course. The setting sun 
cast its rich light over the battlements and the 
surrounding country, illuminating the hills and 
the waters of the haven ; and thither the men 
who were not on duty went for air and re- 
creation after the toils of the day, before the 
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evening meal ushered in the hour of rest. On 
the evening in question, two soldiers were thus 
wiling away the time which hung heavily, shut 
up within the walls. They talked of passing 
events ; of the altered fortunes of their lord ; of 
the many chances of the long war, which had 
so powerfiilly influenced their lives, in common 
with those of all who followed the greater 
nobles. Tudor, half-brother to King Henry, 
had necessarily taken a prominent part in behalf 
of the sovereign to whom he owed his honours 
and possessions. Now the star of York was in 
the ascendant, and Jasper Tudor was a wan- 
derer, perhaps an exile. 

" Knowest thou, Morres," said one of the 
men-at-arms to his companion, as they strolled 
along, " knowest thou, good Morres, that Mor- 
gan can hear no tidings of my lord. One of 
his trustiest scouts returned this very evening 
from a long search in all the haunts where the 
hunted Lancastrians have been wont to seek 
shelter in bad times like these ; but none saw 
him after he left the field — yet his body was not 
found amongst the slain, and some say that he 
was seen riding off when the day was lost, fol- 
lowed only by two squires." 
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"Ay, the fair days of Lancaster are past; 
the cruel Edward now rules the land, and our 
good King Henry is cast aside. But this is of 
little moment to us; war is our calling, and 
but for the strife of these kings and nobles, we 
might even return to the plough — a pastime 
little to my mind. But, in truth, I grieve for 
our lord, who was a kind and good master to 
his vassals, and I yet trust to see him return 
amongst us." 

" I would so too ; but men say he must have 
left the country, and sought refuge with the 
Duke of Brittany ; and if so, indeed, he has done 
well, for unless he could have found his way 
back here, he would not be in safety within the 
seas." 

" Well, his good castle at least is safe, and if 
better days arise, and he return, he will find all 
in readiness to receive him — ay, and with a 
right hearty welcome ! But, Jones, there is a 
question I have long wanted to ask thee. Be- 
fore we were shut up within these walls, like so 
many mice in a trap, didst thou by chance ever 
turn thy steps to the wood, on the other side 
the haven ?" 

" No, Morres — not I. I am not well dis- 
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posed for moonlight walks ki a londy wood. I 
like best to stroll through the town and see the 
lasses, after their work is done, chatting mer- 
rily before their doorways ; or else I am nothing 
loath to accompany pretty Alice, when she goes 
forth to seek Elfry the pedlar, to buy gear for the 
ladies." 

" Ay, ay, I know thou hast an eye that way, 
but whilst thou art minding such fooleries, I tell 
thee that I have seen something that bodes no 
good." 

*' What hast thou seen, good Morres ? Has 
a ghost scared thee in thy rambles in that dis- 
mal wood, thou art so fond of?" 

"Worse, Jones, far worse; I have seen a 
false, bad man in very flesh and blood." 

" Out on thee, friend 1 Is that all ; why, I see 
ten such, every time I look around me. If 
such a trifle scares thee, thou wilt do well to use 
thine eyes very sparingly ; for times must 
change greatly, ere thou wilt look far without 
seeing that same sight again." 

"Nay, but I tell thee, what I have seen, 
bodes us no good." 

" Well, then, be brief; and if it must be 
told, even let us hear what it is, has frightened 
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thee out of the little wit that nature gave 
thee/' 

" Well then, I will tell thee. I was straying 
through the wood, some time since, when I 
heard a rustling sound amongst the trees, and 
turned about, but could see nothing. However, 
I kept watch as I walked on, and presently 
I thought I saw a crouching figure, that sought 
to avoid me, creeping through the trees. I 
pretended to take no notice, and hummed a 
tune as I went to avoid suspicion. The fellow 
thought I had not perceived him, and when he 
ftncied himself out of sight, went on his way. 
Resolved to see who was hiding so near the 
castle, I took a short cut to cross his path, and 
coming on him suddenly, whom thinkest thou I 
met, face to face, as I now see thee ?" 

" How can I tell — some of thy former loves 
perhaps, wandering in the spirit, having first 
broken their hearts of flesh for love of 
thee." 

" Fool, did I not tell thee, it was a man ; and 
no other than that desperate knave, Thomas, 
the wrecker, whom our lord caused to be 
flogged, and cast forth from his lands, for 
having first plimdered and then murdered some 
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shipwrecked wretches, cast on shore by a 
tempest." 

"The murderotis thief ! is he returned ? I 
thought he had escaped beyond seas. Yet I 
cannot see that this bodes ill to us, though to 
himself it may prove a fresh introduction to the 
lash and the dungeon, if he be caught prowKng 
about within the good lordship of Pembroke.*' 

"And he will but get what he deserves. 
But that man is ever bent on mischief; and 
when he was punished, he vowed deep and dire 
revenge. If he has put himself in danger 
again, by coming within Pembroke's reach, he 
has some evil design, to make him run such a 
risk. He has not exposed himself to a second 
taste of the whip, which he relished so little 
before, without some intent." 

" I know not how that may be ; but I con- 
fess I cannot see what he, or any other knave 
like him, can do to injure us, mewed up within 
these goodly walls, with plenty of stout ale 
to keep out fear, and the means of renewing 
our supply as long as we will. Thomas, the 
wrecker, will not bethink him of storming the 
tower alone, I presume ; nor even of leaguing 
with our foes, who need not so reputable an 
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ally. So, calm thy fears, good Morres, and we 
win even defy thy hero, Thomas." 

"I know not — but I have dreamt of him 
three times, since I first saw him — the fellow's 
foul visage haunts me. I have a foreboding 
that he will work us ill." 

" Then let him work, and the foiJ fiend go 
with him. Meanwhile 'tis the hour of supper, 
and he shall not spoil my appetite to-night." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The siege pursued its co\u*se with little 
prospect of a speedy termination, for, in that 
age, the want of artillery necessarily rendered 
the attack of a strongly fortified place a serious 
and difficult matter, the result of which de- 
pended more on the supplies and resources of 
the besieged than on the skill of the besiegers. 
Little more was, in fact, in the power of the 
army without than to endeavour to surprise or 
starve the garrison : for arrows and cross-bows 
might in vain assail the strong walls of a 
Norman tower ; and it was not an easy matter 
to approach the fortifications, either to scale 
their height or to force the gates. 

Whilst every means was employed that could 
be brought to the assault, we will leave the 
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brave defenders of Pembroke to their task 
whilst we endeavour to recal to those whose 
memories may be unfaithful to the histo* 
rical biography of the period, the connection 
which linked the personiges of our tale with 
the fortunes of England. When the issue of 
the long and fatal civil war of the Roses had 
placed the house of York upon the throne, and 
the two last descendants of the legitimate race 
of Henry IV. were in captivity or exile, the 
only remaining prince in whose veins the blood 
of Lancaster still flowed, was the infant Earl of 
Richmond. His father, Edmund Tudor, mar- 
ried Margaret Beaufort, the heiress of the 
Somersets, those descendants of John of Gaunt, 
whose seditious efforts to supplant the lawful 
representatives of the great Edward Plantagenet, 
had flUed England with trouble and confusion. 

Thus a claim, which the clearlv defined laws 
of modern times would have cast aside, as 
unworthy of consideration, not only called forth 
doubt and strife, but finally succeeded in placing 
upon the throne the illegitimate descendants 
of Catherine Swinford, although the act of 
parliament which legitimated those princes, 
expressly excluded them from the succession. 
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Yet, after the crimes of the princes of the 
house of York had left them without a repre- 
sentative, save Clarence's young and imbecile 
son, the Earl of Warwick, Richmond's daim 
was supported by the Lancastrian party; and 
even before the extinction of his own race. King 
Henry VI. had prophesied that the crown 
would one day rest upon the head of his infant 
nephew. For the young Countess of Richmond, 
a widow, though scarcely then sixteen, carried 
her son to receive the good king's blessing; 
who laid his hand upon the child's head and 
said, "This pretty boy will wear in peace the 
garland for which we so sinftdly contend." 
And there is little doubt that his mother, con- 
stantly keeping in mind the prophecy of the 
royal martyr, did not suflFer ambition to slumber 
in the breast of her son, himself sufficiently 
disposed in aft«r years to profit by the lofty 
hopes which a large party in the state were 
prepared to uphold. 

Meanwhile the siege proceeded ; the Yorkist 
army had possessed themselves step by step, 
and house after house, of the town. It con- 
sisted, as we have said, of a single street, 
running along the narrow headland, at the end 
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of which arose the castle. Some fortifications 
there were, though no longer complete or in 
good repair; still the walls that Strongbow 
raised to protect the town, enabled the towns- 
men to protract their defence, and they only 
yielded to their invaders when resistance was 
no longer possible, and then retired into the 
castle, or escaped across haven, as the circum- 
stances rendered advisable. 

The besi^ers were in full possession of the 
town, and had advanced beneath the walls of 
the castle ; but still they seemed no nearer the 
attainment of their object, for the well-defended 
moat protected the gate from their reach, and 
the prodigious strength of the towers that 
flanked it, filled with vigilant and experienced 
combatants, left them little chance of subduing 
the fortress, unless the supplies within should 
fail. Even the hope of this tedious method of 
victory was but faint ; for the Knight of Rag*- 
land, the leader of the invading force, was well 
acquainted with all the resources of the place, 
amongst the most valuable of which mi^t be 
reckoned the fact that, however closely invested 
on the land side, provisions, and whatever was 
needed for the defence, could at all times be 
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conveyed to the castle by water ; and that too 
under the very eyes of the besiegers, who had 
little power to prevent the vessels, on the shores 
of the haven, from rendering this assistance to 
their lord in the hour of need. Armed bodies 
of the Yorkists constantly guarded the shore, 
and watched every boat that put off from the 
land with jealous care. Still the besieged, 
strong and fearless, showed no tokens of want 
and no intention to yield. The mighty walls 
still frowned stern defiance on their assailants, 
without one stone having been displaced, or one 
defence weakened by the obstinate and length- 
ened siege. 

The experienced commander well knew that 
he had wasted much time without making any 
progress ; aiid that there was no prospect of his 
ever attaining the desired object, unless acci- 
dent, or stratagem favoured him. But the 
Knight of Ragland was unaccustomecL to defeat ; 
and scorned to turn away from an attack, baffled 
by vassals, in the absence of their lord. Nor 
did the generals of Edward of York much care 
to announce to their fierce master, that they had 
fkiled in an expedition, undertaken at his com- 
mand. He resolved then, to use redoubled. 
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patience and vigilance, and not to leave that 
shore until he had conquered the towers which 
had defied him so long. 

Meantime the garrison within did not lose 
courage : there seemed no danger of their being 
compelled to surrender the lordly abode of their 
absent master, into the hands of his enemies. 
In spite of the utmost watchfulness without, 
they were constantly supplied with everything 
they required ; if the vessels near the town 
were driven away or taken prisoners, it was an 
easy matter for the fishermen on the opposite 
shore to cross the haven in the dark nights, 
when no eye could see, no force could prevent 
them, and deliver their freight within the walls of 
the castle. A postern gate admitted them into 
the Wogan, and thence to the courts above. 
HiLs system might be carried on for ever, and 
old Pembroke, in spite of all the efforts of its 
assailants, might maintain its ancient reputation 
of being impregnable. 

Affairs were in this situation — the hopes of 
the besieged, high and unchilled — the chances 
of success to the assailants hourly diminishing, 
as the provisions of their army failed, and sup- 
plies, with difficulty extorted from the neigh* 
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bouring peasantry, grew more and more scanty. 
Discouragement, too, began to prevail; and 
murmurs might be heard amongst the men, 
when they thought their leaders too far away to 
hear their complaints. 

Late one night, when the moon had nearly 
disappeared from the heavens, a man, closely 
enveloped in one of the cloaks worn by men-at- 
arms, at that period, his head covered by a dark 
hood, stole out of one of the small houses of the 
town, in which the Yorkists had lodged them- 
selves, after driving out the inhabitants. He 
looked carefully around, to be sure that be was 
not watched ; and then stealthily took bis way 
down one of the narrow alleys, that led from 
the principal street, to the haven. When be 
reached the water side, again looking cautiously 
about him, to ascertain that he had not been 
followed, and that no one was near, he gave 
a low whistle. A man started up from a small 
boat, which lay close to the shore, and silently 
assisting the new comer to step in, he pushed 
noiselessly from the quay, and with muffled oars, 
began to row swiftly across the creek. When 
they had proceeded in total silence far enough 
from shore to be certain that they were not 
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overheard, the man spoke to his compamon, at 
the oar: 

^ Art thoa sure, Gwillan, that he expects us, 
and win he in wsuting ?" 

** Ay, noble sir, I warned him of your com- 
ing, and he will not fail you.** 

They rowed on in silence, untQ the credc was 
crossed, and the little hark stopped at a low, 
wooded inlet, where the water ran up hetween 
two shelnng banks. The rower steadied the 
boat, whilst his companion jumped ashore ; and 
then, led the way through a thicket, untQ they 
came upon a pathway in the wood. This he 
followed for a short distance, untQ they reached 
the door of a small cottage, or rather hut ; and 
after listening to ascertain that all was qiuet 
within, he gave a low signal, which was in- 
stantly answered. The door was opened by 
a man, carrying a lantern in his band, which he 
shaded with a comer of his vest ; flinging the 
light for a moment on the face of the man who 
stood before the door, and having recognized 
him, he beckoned them both to enter the low 
passage, and carefully closed and secured the 
door. He then led the way into a little kitchen 
at the back of the cottage, and pulled forward a 
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wooden settle for the accommodation of his 
visitors. The first stranger bent his stately 
head, as he passed the low and narrow door, 
and flinging off his hood and doak, disposed 
the armour and golden spurs of a knight ; nor 
was the eye of the host slow to recognize the 
dragon crest upon his helmet, as the Knight of 
Ragland strode into his dark abode. 

" 1 am come," he said, " in compliance with 
thy request, as I am told that thy scrupu- 
lous nature requires the security of a knightly 
oath for thy protection, ere thou canst resolve to 
betray thy master.;" and although the motive 
which led him there, was to profit by the 
meditated treason of the vassal, a smile of scorn 
ciu'led the haughty features of the knight, as he 
addressed the miscreant before him. 

A momentary flash of anger crossed the low- 
browed and sinister face of the fisherman at the 
taunt ; but recollecting the promised reward, he 
smothered his rage, and answered calmly : 

" If the oath of a knight be too sacred a 
pledge to bestow upon a vassal, our bargain is 
easily dissolved. If you need not my services, 
I can Uve on without yoiu* reward. But my 
treason, as you are pleased to call it, is revenge 
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for dire injury ; what better cause leads you t 
seek the destruction of the innocent, you knov 
best. I know that treachery in a belted knigh 
bears not so foul a name ; men call it stratagem 
or worldly wisdom." 

** Peace, base churl ! bandy not words witl 
me. My man has told me that thou ar 
'[ willing to engage in the enterprize he spoke t 

thee about, if I give thee my word that th; 
reward is sure ; and that I will protect thee fron 
Tudor's vengeance, if he return again. Is it no 

1, SOf 

.j; 

j '' It is, so please you," said the man in 

sullen tone. 

" And what certainty have I that thou wi] 
not lead me into a snare, or betray my follower 
to death ? Speak, fellow." 

"None, Sir Knight. I trust your word 
you have no better pledge than mine. I hav 
already told your servant that I owe a debt c 
vengeance to the Tudors, for indignities sue 
tained ; and I will wreak it now by aiding yoi 
• if you are pleased to trust me. If not, you ca 

seek other means." 

The noble brow of the knight was darkene 
by a passing cloud, as he paused to reflect o 
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what he heard. His clear blue eye lost its 
bland and candid expression, as he thought of 
the risk to which he might expose his soldiers ; 
he pushed the casque from off his head, and 
passed his fingers through the rich clusters of 
his fair hair, as he leaned against the dirty table 
of the hut, and buried his face in his hands. 
After a few moments of painful and doubting 
reflection he again looked up ; his noble features 
had resumed their calm expression, his eye its 
wonted glance of proud command. 

" Man, I will trust thee ; and if thou dost 
betray me, thou shalt die upon the spot where 
thy treason is perpetrated. I will myself be at 
the appointed place at the time agreed upon ; 
two of my trustiest squires shall lead thee 
wheresoever thou directest them, and at the 
least sign that thou art false, thou shalt die a 
traitor's death. If thou art faithful, I promise 
thee reward and safety, upon the unstained 
word of a knight. Art thou content ?" 

" I am, Sir Knight.'^ 

Sir William Herbert left the den of the 
betrayer with the same haughty step ; and 
regaining his boat, returned as he came ; and 
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long before morning dawned he was calmly 
sleeping within the town of Pembroke. 

At sunset, on the evening of the second day 
after the knight had visited the hut of the 
fisherman, the owner of that squalid abode 
returned from abroad, and closed, and dosdy 
barred the cottage-door. He proceeded to 
strike a light; and then drew forth from an 
old chest, which stood in a comer of the 
room, a bunch of keys ; these he carefully and 
anxiously surveyed ; and detaching them from 
the cord that secured them, he proceeded to rub 
and polish some of them. They were huge 
keys, such as are used for outward gates in 
large buildings; and the fisherman narrowly 
examined them again and again. 

" There can be no mistake," he murmured ; 
" they are the only ones of that kind upon the 
bunch. I am quite sxu-e they are the kejrs I 
picked up when old Morgan thought they had 
dropped into the haven. I should know them, 
for I have preserved them long and carefully, 
in the hope that this day would come at last ; 
and now I trust they will avail me for the pur- 
pose to which they have been destined so long." 
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The keys gradually r^umed their brightness ; 
and when he had carefully rubbed and oiled the 
wards, the man proceeded to muffle himself in a 
large covering; and leaving the cottage, has^ 
tened towards the landing-place. There Mras 
no moon that night ; the sky was black and 
lowering, and to one less accustomed to the 
darkness, it would have been a difficult matter 
to find the path; but the fisherman pursued 
his way with sure though cautious and silent 
steps to the place where his boat was moored. 

Jumping in, he quickly freed it from the rope 
which attached it to the quay ; felt for the 
muffled oars which were disposed in readiness ; 
and placing at his feet the dark lantern that 
he carried, began to row swiftly across the 
haven. The boat soon reached the beach 
beneath the castle rock, and with weU-practised 
hands, even in the darkness, he drew his light 
bark above the waters, and groped his way up 
some rude steps leading to a postern door in 
the rock. He cautiously tried the key which 
he had prepared; it turned noiselessly in the 
lock, and the door opened. Within all was in 
silence and obscurity ; he drew the lantern 
from beneath his cloak, and cast its light 
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around. He was in the Wogan, beside the 
sparkling fountain ; the inner door, leading 
into the heart of the fortress, was within a few 
yards of where he stood ; the key was in his 
hand — vengeance was within his grasp. 

Thoughts of bitterness rushed across his 
mind, as he recalled the night on which he 
had been imprisoned in that dreary cave, after 
the ignominious punishment which the Elarl 
had commanded as the retribution for his 
crime. He had plundered the shipwrecked 
mariners whom the fiuy of the tempest had 
cast upon the coast ; and dreading a disclosure 
of the dark deed, which his liege lord had 
threatened with his heaviest vengeance, he 
destroyed his victims. The calm waves of the 
succeeding day, cast up the dead body, and 
irrefragable evidence brought punishment upon 
the guilty one. He recollected those days of 
terrible suffering — the shame — the agony — ^the 
too late remorse. He turned again to earlier 
and happier hours, to the peaceful days of his 
joyous childhood, the sports upon the village 
green, the evening prayer beside his mother's 
knee, the innocence, the hope that could never 
be recalled. And now, what brought him here ? 
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to these walls where he had ever found pro- 
tection and kindness until his own evU deeds 
had forfeited good-will ? He would not pause 
to think of the fresh crime for which he w^as 
prepared ; it was too late to retreat, and nothing 
now can restore him to peace, to fame, to 
honest industry. An outcast, branded with the 
mark of infamy — on — on — retreat were vain. 

Whilst these bitter thoughts were passing 
through his mind, he heard a sound — voices 
from above — footsteps on the stairs ; he turned, 
and rushed towards the door, but it was too 
late. Before he could reach it, the opposite 
entrance to the cave was pushed open, and 
he stood in the presence of one whom he had 
well known in former years. A scream burst 
from the lips of the last comer, who instantly 
rushed back out of the cavern ; and the fisher- 
man did not lose a moment in retreating through 
the opposite door, by which he had gained 
admittance, and locking it behind him, he 
hastily threw himself into the bottom of his 
boat, and lay therefore, in perfect stillness, to 
await the result of the alarm. 



I 
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CHAPTER III. 

Meanwhile all was peace and hope within 
the castle walls ; Morgan had heard no tidings 
of his lord, but he entertamed no fear of being 
compelled to surrender. By prudent vigilance 
he had secured every promise of success ; his 
followers were bold and true, his strong walls 
uninjured still by the assailants. 

The lower part of the castle had been dis- 
posed to receive and accommodate the large 
addition to its usual occupants, which the 
defence demanded. A large hall filled the 
centre of the building, whence various doors 
communicated in all directions with the inner 
rooms; the hall was placed immediately over 
the Wogan. A narrow and winding staircase. 



i 
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steep and dark, led from the hall to a passage 
cut through the rock, the end of which was 
secured by a strong oaken door, strengthened by 
large iron-headed nails. This door opened into 
the cavern, which contained a clear and limpid 
spring, whose copious waters filled a large stone 
basin, excavated in the rock, and passing thence, 
threw the superfluity of its gushing stream into 
the haven. From this spring the castle was 
supplied, now that its dose investment by a 
hostile force, prevented water being drawn from 
the well without the gates. 

The hall had been used as a guard-room of 
late, and the men-at-arms slept in the adjoining 
chambers. There were wooden benches around 
the walls and across the floor, whilst flagons of 
ale, and pint cups upon the table, showed that 
Morgan was not inattentive to the wants of his 
defenders. It was about nine o'clock, after the 
dose of the day ; the men who were not on duty 
still lingered over the flagon, before they retired 
to rest, when one of the damsels, whose duty it 
was to attend upon the ladies, tripped in, with 
a lantern in one hand, and a large pitcher in the 
other. 

** Whither so fast, pretty Alice ; hast thou no 
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time to listen to & pleasant jest, or a word to 
bestow OD one of us ?" said a man-at-arms. 

" I am in haste, Master Philip, and cannot 
stay now to listen to your silly jokes. It is 
already late, and I must fetch some water for 
the ladies' chambers." 

" My pretty <Uice, you pass not the guard- 
room after dark without paying toll to the 
captain of the gi.ard." 

" None of your rude jests. Master Philip ; 
you know that Master Moi^an has p.vea strict 
orders that the women be not pestered with 
your impertinences, when they are compelled 
to pass through tlus hall." 

So saying, the maiden hastened on her way, 
and opening the door leading to the Wogan, 
proceeded to draw water. FhUip resumed hia 
seat at the table, and poured out a foaming cup 
of ale, which he quaffed off at a draught. He 
was proceeding at a leisurely pace towards the 
door of his sleeping-room, when the shrill sound 
of a distant shriek broke upon his ear. It was 
repeated again and again from the stairs leading 
to the Wogan, and Philip snatched a light and 
hurried towards the cave. He met the g;irl 
Alice rushing in terror up the staircase, stil 
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screaming as she ran; and as she was too 
breathless and too much frightened to give any 
comprehensible account of her alarm, he hurried 
down the cave. As he entered he stumbled, 
and well-nigh fell over the pitcher which Alice 
had thrown away in her flight ; advancing into 
the cavern, he searched around, but could per- 
ceive no cause for the girl's dismay. Nothing 
unusual presented itself; he looked in every 
corner, but there was nothing there ; the 
postern-gate was, as usual, fastened, and every- 
thing seemed in complete security. 

*'Beshrew the foolish wench, why there is 
nothing here ! Some rat has crossed her dainty 
path, and caused all this ado, I suppose." 

Closing the inner door, he slowly retraced his 
steps, and returned to the hall. There he 
found several of his companions, who fright- 
ened by Alice's shrieks, had hurried thither to 
learn the cause of the unusual stir : they sur- 
rounded the girl, and eagerly sought to under- 
stand her words. 

" There is nothing in the cave," said Philip. 
'* I have hunted in every corner of the Wogan : 
not so much as a mouse is astir there. I well 
nigh broke my shins over Alice's pitcher which 
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she flung down at the door, but there is no 
other danger to be encountered." 

" I tell you I saw him with my own eyes ; 
the man was in the cave as I entered, and I 
saw his face plainly. It was Thomas, the 
wrecker, whom our lord caused to be flogged 
for his foul murder of the poor souls cast ashore 
in the great storm, three years ago next 
Michadmas. It was he, or his spirit, for I 
knew him well." 

'* The girl is raving. I tell thee Thomas has 
not been here since the time thou speakest of; 
and there is not a living thing stirring within 
the cave. You, Simon and Hugh, go down 
yourselves, and see if I speak the truth." 

The men took a light, and proceeded on 
their errand; from which they retiuned, con- 
firming Philip's statement: they had searched 
in every nook and corner, and most assuredly 
the cavern was untenanted. Ascribing Alice's 
delusion to womanish fears, they secured the 
doors, and returned to their beds. 

It was midnight. The measured tread of 
the sentry told that vigilant eyes, and strong 
arms guarded the slumbers of the defenders of 
Pembroke, Along the corridor, which led from 
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the great hall to the foot of the wide staircase, 
the soldier paced ; his arms folded on his breast, 
and supporting his pike ; his eye peering round, 
in the vain attempt to pierce the darkness. 
Suddenly he heard a stealthy step beside 
him. 

" Who goes there ?" 

No answer was given. 

" Stand, or I cut you down, whether friend 
or foe." 

The reply was not made in words; two 
strong arms seized the sentinel on either side, 
and passing a cord under his elbows, pinioned 
them so closely to his sides, that movement or 
resistance was impossible. 

" Breathe not a sound, or this very moment 
thou diest. If thou dost attempt to give the 
alarm, this dagger shall drink thy heart's blood," 
and the sharp prick of a poniard on the man's 
naked hand made him aware that the weapon 
was in readiness to destroy him, if he disobeyed 
the injunction. In silence he was led away by 
his captors; but not before whispered words 
and muffled footsteps around him had made him 
aware that the castle was surprised, and that 
the enemy had gained admittance. 
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Morgan slept the deep sleep of conscious 
security ; for no doubt or fear made him wakefiil 
or apprehensive. Suddenly a sound broke his 
rest. He started up, and leaning on his arm, 
listened what the noise might be, and whence it 
came. Whispered voices spoke without his 
door ; cautious footsteps passed rapidly along. 
In dire alarm, the old man hastily flung on such 
armour as lay within his reach ; and snatching 
his casque and sword, he noiselessly opened the 
door, and looked out Not a moment's doubt 
remained ; Pembroke had fallen into the hands 
of the enemy. He was instantly seized by the 
soldiers who filled the passage. 

" Yield thee, old man, and no harm shall 
befall thee; but call or strike, and thou art 
dead." 

So saying, they bound his arms, and led him 
to the hall, where he found his men, who had 
been like him sleeping in security, bound and 
guarded ; soldiers, with drawn swords, stood 
beside the prisoners, and sternly intimated that 
silence was the price of life. He soon learned, 
however, from his conquerors, as they came and 
went with fresh captives, that they had succeeded 
in disarming the rest of the garrison, who like 
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themselves surprised and overpowered by num- 
bers, were taken prisoners without a conflict. 
For the safety of his men, Morgan felt little 
fear ; as the chivalrous character of the Knight 
of Ragland forbade the supposition that soldiers 
captured in the discharge of their duty would 
be murdered in cold blood; but deep was his 
mortification at finding aU his prudence circum- 
vented, all liis valour vain; and more bitter 
still was the certainty that treason alone could 
have led the foe into the heart of the citadel at 
dead of night. In silence and dejection he 
waited the issue of the dark enterprize; he 
sought no comfort from his fellow-captives, for 
every man was as sensible of the misfortune, 
and as indignant at the betrayal as himself. 
And now, when too late to obviate the evil, how 
deep was the remorse of the men who had been 
present on the preceding evening, and who recol- 
lected in vain the timely warning given by Alice, 
whose report had proved too true ! 

When some time had elapsed to enable the 
conquerors to possess themselves of every post, 
and secure every soldier of the garrison, Morgan 
was summoned to the victor's presence. He 
foimd the Knight of Ragland, surrounded by 
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his officers and men-at-arms. When Morgan 
appeared, he advanced courteously to meet 
him. 

" Welcome, good Morgan," he said ; " how 
fares it with you ? I trust you have received no 
hurt from the rough hands of my fellows. You 
are a brave man, and I would deal with you as 
such. The fortune of war has given into my 
hands the towers which you have so gallantly 
defended, but you shall depart unmolested 
wherever you will ; and I will also give liberty 
to the brave men who have so well discharged 
their devoir as vassals to the noble Earl of 
Pembroke, if you and they will pledge your 
words not to bear arms again against King 
Edward." 

'^ I thank you for your courtesy, noble knight. 
For the men, who, as you say, have well ful- 
filled their duty to their lord, I will gladly 
accept your offer, and promise for them, what 
you require. I too would depart, but I must 
first crave to know your determination con- 
cerning one whose life I am bound to protect 
as long as my own lasts. But now, that I am 
helpless, it is to your high and generous heart 
that I appeal. Sir Knight, for the safety of a 
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child. The young Earl of Richmond is in the 
castle, and has no hope but in you." 

" Ah ! is Pembroke's nephew here, indeed ? 
That might be to some a prize of value, for the 
boy is the descendant of a house, whose am- 
bition has filled England with sorrow. But 
fear not, good Morgan, no harm shall befall the 
child; nay, more — I pledge thee my honour, 
that I will protect him from every danger, and 
that he shall not pass out of my hands, unless I 
am well assured that he will be in safety. Lead 
me to his lodging." 

With a firm step, but deep dejection at his 
heart, Morgan led the way through a long suite 
of chambers, to the room occupied by the Earl 
of Richmond. When the boy heard the armed 
tread of the stranger, he sprung to meet him. 

" Uncle, dear uncle, you are come at last." 

But great was the disappointment that over- 
spread his countenance, when he perceived that 
the new comer was unknown to him. 

" I am not your uncle, my fair boy ; but 
I am one, who will guard and take care of 
you, till your uncle comes. Will you come to 
me?" 

** Ay, that I will," said the fearless child ; 
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''Win yoa take me to the battlements to see 
Sir William Herbert and his men-at-arms, 
who want to rob my uncle of his good castle ?" 
The knight smiled kindly, as he took the 
little hand so confidingly placed in that of the 
enemy of his house ; and after showing him 
where his own followers lay in the town below, 
and explaining to him, as he best might, the 
altered state of affairs in the castle, he carefully 
restored the noble child to his attendants ; but 
not until they had become fast friends — a 
friendship that was doomed to last, to the great 
benefit of the little Henry, until death chilled 
the gallant heart of his benefactor, by his foul 
murder on the field of Banburv. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

We must now pass over a space of more 
than ten years, as it would be useless to follow 
th« childish sports of Henry Tudor ; or even to 
trace his progress in study, and in all chivalrous 
exercises, under the paternal care of the Knight 
of Ragland, who more than redeemed the pro- 
mise he had made to Morgan, to shield and 
preserve his captive. Jasper Tudor had escaped 
to Brittany after the defeat at Mortimer's Cross ; 
and King Edward bestowed the Earldom of 
Pembroke upon Sir William Herbert, in reward 
for his success in capturing the fortress. The 
little Richmond, friendless and alone, had re- 
mained with him who succeeded to his absent 
imcle's possessions ; and it was at Ragland and 
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at Pembroke Castle that his youth was reared 
by the generous Herbert and his gentle lady, 
who received the lonely child into her care, and 
nurtured him with the same tenderness that she 
bestowed upon her own offspring. At the 
period when we shaU again present him to our 
readers, Henry was a tall stripling of nearly 
seventeen years of age ; well-proportioned and 
tall, with a dark and piercing eye, expressive of 
the deep thoughtfulness and shrewdness, which 
characterized his after-years. The companions 
of his childhood, were the sons and daughters 
of Lord Pembroke, who supplied the place of 
brothers and sisters to the nearly orphan boy ; 
for though his own learned and virtuous mother 
was alive at this time, and for long years after, 
the jealous fears of Edward had always kept 
them apart, lest the ambition which was so con- 
spicuous in all her race, should have stirred the 
proud lady to treasonable hopes for her son. 
Under the care of his fidthful adherent, £dward 
knew that he was secure ; and Richmond passed 
his early years as the adopted son of Pembroke, 
the enemy of his race, and the supplanter of his 
family. 

It was upon a bright spring morning, that a 
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gallant company might be seen issuing from the 
" time-honoured" walls of Ragland. The edifice 
was one of those noble monuments upcMi which 
the history of the past is written in undying 
characters of stone ; the then modem portion 
had been built in the time of Henry V., tiie other 
parts were of a date far anterior. Surrounding 
the castle was an extensive forest chase ; at a 
distance arose the shadowy backgroimd of a line 
of hills, picturesque and beautiful in form and 
colour, standing as sentinels to the mountain 
land beyond. 

On the sunny lawn in front of the building, 
intersected by clumps of forest trees, the family 
of the lord of the castle was now assembled for 
the morning's sport, together with his numerous 
squires, retainers, and vassals. The falconers 
carried the birds whose feats were to furnish the 
pastime ; the ladies, on their palfreys, each led 
by a groom, came in stately ord^, followed by 
their attendants. The Countess wore a riding- 
dress, which descended below her feet, of bro- 
caded silk of a sober hue; with a pelisse or 
short vest of velvet, and a hat of the same ma- 
terial, shaded by a long feather; her eldest 
daughter, the fair Lady Maud, rode beside her. 
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in a dress of the same fashion, but of a gayer 
hue ; and five younger daughters foDowedy 
riding two abreast. Behind them rode their 
chief governess, a severe-looking dame, and 
several ladies and damsels, in waiting on the 
Lady of Pembroke, and on her daughters, 
mounted on well-trained palfi-eys, less richly 
caparisoned than those of the nobler ladies. 
LfOrd Pembroke was already there, accompanied 
by Richmond and his sons. 

By degrees, the form which attended the first 
appearance of the cavalcade, relaxed; and as 
the sport grew more exciting, the younger ladies 
joined their brothers, or attended by one of the 
old squires of the household, lest their palfi-eys 
should grow xmruly, galloped over the chase, 
wherever the flight of the birds and the horses 
of the bolder riders led the way. Or, if the 
chase had little interest for any of the fair 
huntresses, the sunny glades and the fresh 
morning air invited them to ride away through 
many pleasant pathways. 

Maud Herbert had little taste for such di- 
versions, and it was her wont to desert the 
noisy sport, followed by one of the maidens 
whose oflice it was to accompany her on such 
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occasions ; and to stray through the chase until 
the hour of exercise was past, and the great bell 
of the castle summoned them to dinner at ten 
o'clock. For it was long after this time, when 
Louis XII. of France, was believed to have 
hastened the break-up of his failing constitution, 
and to have put an end to his days, by the 
dissipation to which he was persuaded by his 
young English bride, of dining at the late hour 
of twelve ! 

Lady Maud was the most beautiful of the 
Earl's daughters. She was mild and pensive in 
character, and greatly beloved by those who 
surrounded her. She had scarcely yet attained 
her sixteenth year, but her grave, calm dis- 
position made her appear older than she really 
was: and Richmond's congenial mind made 
him a more suitable companion for Maud than 
her sisters, who were still children, or her high- 
spirited young brothers, whose whole thoughts 
and time were absorbed by the chase, or by the 
martial exercises, which were considered the 
only fitting occupation for youths of their rank. 
Yet the Earl of Richmond, also, was accom- 
plished in all that the training of that warlike 
age demanded in one of princely birth ; but he 
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loved learning better than any other pastime^ 
and even at this early age he endeavoured to 
acquire information by constant study. He 
reverenced with filial affection his kind pro- 
tector; he loved the Lady Pembroke as a 
mother who had watched over him with tender 
care ; but Maud had been his chosen playmate 
— the favourite companion of his boyhood aad 
youth. They were nearly of the same age, yet 
Maud appeared almost a woman, whilst Henry 
^^as but a youth whom she had always r^;arded 
as a younger and beloved brother. 

Maud had not proceeded far on her solitaiy 
ride — ^for she did not feel disposed to conv^-se 
with her attendant, who had therefore fallen 
back a short space — when she was aroused 
from the reverie into which she had fallen, by 
the sound of a horse's feet, and Richmond rode 
up beside her. 

*' I have been seeking you, Maud, and did 
not know which direction you had taken. Why 
did you escape alone, and leave me in the noise 
and confusion of the chase. You know how 
much it wearies me ; and to-day I wanted to 
talk with you ? I have been much disturbed by 
tidings that have just reached me, and which I 
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wanted an opportunity to impart to you quickly. 
Can we ride alone, and have you time to 
listen ?" 

" Surely we can : have I not always time to 
listen to aught you may have to say ? And i{ 
you are uneasy at the news you have received, I 
shall be the more anxious to share your 
annoyance. Am I not your sister, Henry ? To 
whom should you tell your sorrows but to 
me r 

" Thanks, gentle Maud, I know your kindness 
well* I must tell you then, that my trusty man 
Philip of Hoel, has been secretly to Monmouth, 
to receive letters of great moment from the 
Court. He returned this morning, bearing me 
tidings of most unwelcome import. It appears 
that my lady mother has been pleased to 
honour me so far as to endeavour to obtain for 
me the hand of King Edward's daughter. 
Elizabeth is yet a child — a mere baby in years 
compared to me. My mother seems to have 
great hope of succeeding in the negotiation, and 
does not seem to suspect that which I am well 
convinced of — that the wily usurper, by hold- 
ing out this bait, does but seek to entrap me. 
When once in his power, a prison will be the 
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rewird of my creduIitT, inslnd of his dai]^ter*s 
haod. What do you think of it» dour Maud f" 
Maud*s psie cheek bumfd with m Grimsoo 
flush at Richmood*s words. The oofale cipdve 
had been in her eyes a chiU so long, and <Mie 
dependent despite his high lineage on her 
fiuher*s will, that a new light seemed to hreak 
upon her at the words she heard ; and a new 
and unpleasing sensation passed across her 
mind, yet one so undefined, that he soaioely 
comprehended its meaning. A few moments 
had revealed to her, that, to Heniy, the pby • 
mate of her childhood, she was no longer the 
soie friend and confidant — the one object of his 
boyish thoughts. In his dangerous pretensions, 
he might become the rival of a king. The 
hand of a king's daughter was a price, perhaps, 
not too great to purchase his adhtaence; the 
proud Edward of York did not disdain to secure 
his neutrality by aDriog him with his own 
house. She, who had been almost a protectress 
to the deserted bov, felt that there w*as now a 
gulf between her and one who in future days, 
periiaps, might own the sovereignty of England ; 
fi>r, if this marriage were proffered in sincerity, 
the hand of Elizabeth's heiress might be the 
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prize of Henry of Richmond. A deep blush 
overspread Maudes fair cheek ; her lip quivered ; 
her bright hazel eye turned for a moment on 
him, and was then cast down; she strove to 
speak, but the effort was beyond her power, and 
she burst into tears. 

" Maud, my own Maud, do not weep ; I 
pray you to listen to me. You know not how 
long and how deeply I have loved you ; indeed, 
I do not know myself, for the earliest feeling 
I can now recal, is my love for you and believe, 
me, it will be the most enduring and the last. 
I have long yearned to tell you so, but I have 
not dared. Now, Maud, I feel, I know that 
my affection is returned, and nothing ever shall 
divide us.** 

Maud was still too much overpowered by 
surprise and agitation to speak ; but she yielded 
to Henry the soft hand he sought, and he felt 
neither doubt nor fear. When she had dried 
her tears, and calmed her emotion, she spoke 
again. 

" But what answer will you give your mother? 
How will she endure your refusal of the boon 
she so earnestly seeks to obtain for you ? Oh ! 
I fear there b danger and difficulty in such a 
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course. The Countess of Richmond will never 
consent to your relinquishing this aDiance, nor 
will my father permit anything displeasing to 
the King. You know his long devotion to the 
House of York, and his attachment to Ed- 
ward." 

" True, my Maud," answered Henry, with 
the shrewd foresight which already distinguished 
him ; " what you say is true, and I have reflected 
deeply on it all. Yet am I not the less resolved 
never to marry any but you, if you will be firm 
and true to me. In this case I must temporize, 
and not offend the King, of whose sincerity in 
making the offer I am most doubtful. I feel 
convinced that, though Edward could, perhaps, 
purchase the forbearance of an influential enemy 
in a new war, at the price of his daughter's 
hand, yet would he far rather get me into his 
power and keep me there ; reserving the hand 
of the princess for the reward of some suitor 
less easily to be entrapped." 

" You do injustice to the noble nature of our 
King ; he is incapable of such baseness, or my 
father could not love him so well. And you 
know that, whilst you are under Pembroke's 
guardianship, not even King Edward would dare 
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to entrap you ; his word is given to my father 
for your life and safety." 

" Yes, and he will keep it as long as it serves 
his interests. Remember his gratitude to War- 
wick, and do not trust too much to Edward's 
friendship. However, it behoves me now to 
answer my mother's letter. I dare not tell her 
what is the hope which will ever prove an 
obstacle to her project ; and I dare not openly 
brave the King. But this royal bride is not yet 
six years old, so the time is not pressing, and 
I shall have leisure to frame excuses. Long 
ere the time comes for this marriage to take 
place, Richmond, I trust, will have another wife." 

Maud blushed and smiled ; and Henry rode 
towards the castle to prepare his answer, and to 
dispatch it secretly ; for Edward had forbidden 
all communication between him and his mother, 
nor would Pembroke have permitted an infringe- 
ment of the condition imposed by the King, as 
the price of the protection extended to Rich- 
mond, 
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CHAPTER V. 

Henrt op Richmond now appeared in the 
character of a pretender to the hand of the 
Princess Elizabeth; though, as we have seen, 
he neither believed in the sincerity of Edward's 
offer, nor was sincere in accepting it himself. 
Lord Pembroke entertained no doubt of the 
King's good faith, and was pleased with the 
brilliant prospects of his ward. He remained 
in total ignorance of Richmond's attachment for 
his daughter, and the promises by which they 
had mutually bound themselves — promises, in- 
deed, little in accordance with the habits of 
those times when the destiny of a child was 
absolutely in the power of the parent, to be 
dealt with as might best suit his views of 
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aggrandisement. Maud, gentle and submissive 
as she was, not only from natural character, but 
from the deep love she bore to both her parents, 
had become entangled in a secret engagement 
without having had time to consider the great 
risk to which she exposed her ftiture happiness, 
and the indecorum in a maiden of noble birth 
of having disposed of herself without the con- 
sent of her family, whose interests were involved 
in the contemplated alliance. These considera-* 
tions arose before her when the step was irre- 
vocably taken; yet she did not foresee any 
opposition from her father, unless in the im- 
probable event of Edward's really intending to 
bestow his daughter upon one of the younger 
branch of Lancaster. But it was one thing to 
amuse an enemy, and divert him, as he ap- 
proached to manhood, from entering into open 
hostility; but widely different was the real 
question of bestowing his heiress and her 
prospective domains upon a comparatively power- 
less vassal Earl. 

Meanwhile, new incidents arose to divert 
their attention into other channels; amongst 
which, one that most interested the inmates 
of Ragland, was the expected arrival of Lord 
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Percy to abide with them for a time. Percy 
had passed his youth in dose impnsoDmeDt ; 
his honotirs forfeited, and his wide domuns 
confiscated, after the success of Edward had 
enabled him to wreak his vengeance on an 
innocent bfjy for the devotion of his chivalrous 
fathers to the house of Lancaster. His unde, 
the Earl of Egremont, and three brothers, had 
fallen on the field in defence of that cause ; his 
father, the Earl of Northumberland, was slain 
at the battle of Towton; and whilst the last 
descendant of Hotspur pined away his boyhood 
in a dungeon, John Neville, Lord Montague, 
brother of the famous Lord Warwick, obtained 
the title and estates of Northumberland. Now, 
Fortune, ever fickle — but in that age of civil 
strife more changeful than an April day — smiled 
again upon the ruined scioD of the far-descended 
Percys. He was received into favour, and 
restored to his inheritance ; and having sworn 
fidelity to King Edward, he was sent for a time 
to the guardianship of Lord Pembroke, to pro- 
mote his continuance in principles so new to his 
family. Older by a few years than Richmond, 
Percy was descended fi*om a race who had shed 
their best blood in defence of his family ; and 
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though the necessity of his position had com- 
pelled the prisoner to purchase his liberty at the 
only price by which it could be obtained, yet 
the traditions of the past naturally drew the two 
young men into close connexion, which soon 
ripened into intimacy. In the study and the 
chase, they were constant companions ; and in- 
timacy would soon have grown into friendship, 
but for a circumstance which inspired Rich- 
mond with uncontrollable jealousy. 

Maud's youth and beauty could scarcely 
fail to attract the attention of her father's young 
guest ; but she coldly received his unconcealed 
admiration ; and, as often as she had the power, 
avoided his presence. Every morning, after the 
first meal, the lady of the mansion was accus- 
tomed to take her seat in the great withdraw- 
ing-room, with her daughters and her attendants, 
that she might herself superintend the labours 
of the tapestry, and other curiously devised 
works, on which the fair dames and damsels 
bestowed a large portion of their time. It was 
at that hour that her guests came to pay their 
devoirs to their hostess for the habits of the 
period were simple and primitive ; six was the 
usual hour of rising, and, after hearing mass 
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said punctually every moining, they breakfasted 
at seven; not such a meal as that on whidi 
their degenerate descendants are wont to bestow 
the appellation, but composed of goodly ale and 
wine, with half a chine of mutton, or of boiled 
beef to furnish their moming^s sustenance 
unless on fast-days, when salt fish, red herrings, 
or sprats, were substituted for the more solid 
fiire. The hour of dinner was ten, and at four 
they supped; nine o'clock found the whole 
family in bed, and the casde-gates dosed for 
the night. In the summer season the lady 
was accustomed to sit in the great hall ; after 
Myhaelmas, when fires were lighted in the 
casde until Lady-day — at which season, however 
cold, they were punctually extinguished — she 
retired to a smaller chamber opening into the 
hall ; a room of large dimensions, forming part 
of an extensive suite. 

The hall was of great grandeur, in size and 
design, bdng upwards of seventy feet long, and 
thirty wide ; it was lofly, in proportion to its 
vast size. The room was lighted by four high 
arched windows of beautiful design, richly 
ornamented with fruit and foliage wrought in 
stone ; between the two central windows was a 
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large fireplace, highly embellished in the same 
rich carving. Along the walls, clusters of 
triple circular pilasters, resting on ornamental 
pediments, supported the vaulted roof. The 
household furniture of that age, even in the 
wealthiest abodes, was but rude, and scanty in 
quantity, and was wont to be transported with 
little care from house to house, as the owners 
visited one or other of their habitations. Large, 
high-backed chairs, inconvenient and uncom- 
fortable in form and substance, though richly 
carved in oak or walnut wood, furnished the 
seats for the family, or their guests, whilst 
stools, without backs to lean against, served for 
the attendants. In the winter, hangings of 
tapestry, or other thick material, decorated the 
walls, and increased the warmth of the rooms ; 
these, with the rest of the furniture, were 
removed at pleasure, and transported in wag- 
gons, whenever the owner of the castle changed 
his abode. Rushes strewed the floors in winter, 
for as yet carpets were unknown. 

Seated in her high-backed chair of state, in 
the centre of that lofty hall, the lady received 
Percy, who with Richmond and her sons paid 
his respects to her each morning ; and it might 
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then be perceived that after due homage done to 
his hostess, it was near Maud that Percy took 
his seat, in spite of Richmond's lowering looks 
and ill-dissembled uneasiness. During the 
morning's ride it was easier for Maud to rid 
herself of her unwelcome admirer ; for she did 
not scruple to plead timidity, as an excuse for 
calling Henry to ride beside her, who had beea 
so long accustomed to her palfrey's ways. It 
was then Percy's turn to look gloomy, and to 
watch her progress with discont^^nt. Thus some 
ill-feeling sometimes arose between the young 
men, but it was as often checked by their real 
kindness towards each other ; and Richmond's 
acknowledged engagement with the princess 
prevented any serious jealousy on Percy's part, 
as his admiration for Maud assumed a more 
decided character, and gradually ripened into a 
lasting attachment. 

Matters were in this state, threatening to 
disturb the good understanding between the 
two young men, when events occurred which 
prevented the evil consequences that might have 
arisen between them. 

The chase was in preparation ; awaiting for 
Lord Pembroke, who soon came forth, followed 
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by the rest of thq party. The foresters, in 
dresses of dark green, with a baldrick over the 
shoulders to which their bugles hung, held each 
a couple of large stag-hounds in leash. The 
noble dogs, anxious for the sport, uttered from 
time to time an impatient yell ; and when their 
lord appeared they struggled to rush forward 
with their clamorous greetings. Their bonds 
prevented this demonstration of their joy, but 
their master marked their eagerness to give him 
welcome, and walked up to each forester in turn, 
to caress the hounds before he mounted his horse. 
A groom stood at the head of the proud steed, 
and a squire of noble birth held his stirrup as 
he mounted ; but scarcely was he in the saddle 
when a retainer approached, with a low obei- 
sance ; cap in hand. 

" So please you, my lord, a messenger at full 
speed is riding hitherward, on the road from 
Monmouth." 

" Nay then, good Randal, we must even wait 
to hear the news before the chase begins." 

A few moments brought into sight the 
panting horse and the travel-soiled messenger, 
advancing at full gallop ; and he soon stopped 
before the castle gate. Springing from the 
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exhausted animal, which was instantly led away 
by the grooms, he wiped the dust bastfly from 
his boots and jacket, and advanced towards Lord 
Pembroke. 

** A message from the King's Grace, so please 
you, my lord, which needs your immediate 
attention. I am commanded to await yoiir 
answer, and to return with it forthwidi to the 
King." 

'* Is thy business so pressing ? then go into 
the castle: my men will give you food and 
refreshment, for you must need them. As soon 
as may be I will prepare my answer, and you 
can then depart.'' 

So saying, Pembroke took the letter, sealed 
with the royal arms, and tied with a silken 
string. Cutting the cord with the hunting knife 
which hung by his side, he perused the contents ; 
but soon his brow grew clouded and anxious, 
and when he had finished the letter, he turned 
to those around him. 

"These are tidings of great importance, 
which daim my immediate attention. The 
King has been pleased to appoint me to the 
command of his armies, and I must imme- 
diately march, with all the force that we can 
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muster, to oppose the Yorkshiremen, who have 
risen in open rebellion, led by Sir Henry Neville 
and Sir John Corners. Clarence and Warwick 
too have revolted, and we shall have hot work 
upon our hands. This is no time for hunting ; 
we must instantly summons our vassals to the 
field, and prepare to march with them. The 
Earl of Devonshire, with his stout archers, joins 
us on the way, and we must use dispatch or we 
may miss him. Meanwhile, I must answer the 
King's letter, and let him know that we are 
ready to do his bidding. You, Lord Percy, 
will remain here ; and I trust to your plighted 
honour that you will not fail in your alle- 
giance." 

Now all was bustle and preparation; mes- 
sengers were dispatched to summon the vassals ; 
the clang of arms was heard on every side; 
armourers were busy polishing corselets, lately 
though never in that age of strife for long dis- 
used. The women were employed in preparing 
scarves for the knights, and banners were em- 
broidered by fair fingers with the devices of 
many gentle names. In a short time shone 
forth the whole brilliant array of feudal war, 
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prepared to follow their gallant leader to his last 
battle-field. 

On the night before he left Ragland, as 
Pembroke was alone in his private chamheTy 
arranging affairs of importance previous to his 
departure, a scr\*ant entered. 

" My lord, Hoel, my lord of Richmond's man, 
is here to know if it will please you to receive 
his master to-night. He wishes to speak with 
vou alone." 

" Bid him come hither when he wilL" 

In a few moments Henr}* of Richmond stood 
without, and gently knocked at the door. His 
young cheek was pale, as he took the proffered 
hand of him who had been as a father and a 
benefactor to him ; and from whom he was 
now to be separated by a ser\'ice of danger, from 
w^hich he never might return. 

" I come to ask you once more if I may not 
go to this war with you. 1 have uneasy fore* 
bodings, and my thoughts have been greatly 
disturbed of late. If aught but good should 
befall, I would fain be with you." 

" I thank you most sincerely for your kindly 
thought for one to whom you have been little 
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less than a son. I have remembered your 
earnest wish to accompany me in this war, and 
I too have had some forebodings of its results. 
We are not now going to fight, well matched, 
against the force of Lancaster ; the deep guile 
of Clarence and the giant power of Warwick, 
supported by the people's love, is leagued 
against us; and Heaven alone can know the 
issue of such a contest. But it is for this very 
cause that I have determined to leave you here. 
You have yourself felt some misgivings of the 
King's sincerity of purpose towards you ; and 
though T do not doubt him, as you have done, 
yet all men know that Edward is fierce in his 
anger, and often commits deeds of which he 
repents when it is too late. Now, the enemies 
of your house, who surround the King, might 
urge him to acts dangerous to your safety, if 
Pembroke's arm were powerless to defend you. 
Stay here then, dear boy ; and if I die, trust 
yourself not in Edward's power, lightly ; and go 
not to Coiu-t without certain guarantees for your 
safety. And now, though we shall meet again, 
I will say farewell. If I return no more, re- 
member my warning words; and forget not 
that the latent blood of Lancaster flows in your 
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veins, and will make Edward's court an unsafe 
abode for vou." 

Richmond kissed the hand extended to him 
with filial respect — that generous hand which 
had shielded his orphan childhood from so 
many perils. He ^-ainly endeavoured to express 
all the gratitude that ov^owed his heart ; but 
he was unable to find words to utter the feelings 
that oppressed him. Still he lingered on, 
unwilling to depart. Pembroke was in haste ; 
business of every sort pressed upon him, on the 
eve of his departure. 

" Have you more to say to me now ? If not, 
think me not discourteous, but I have much to 
do, and would gladly be alone." 

'* My dear lord," said Richmond, making a 
strong effort to speak, '' there is yet another 
subject on which I would speak to you, ere you 
depart ; and on which I hope to find from you 
the same favour that you have ever shown me. 
I should have spoken of it before, had I not 
feared your displeasure." 

Richmond hesitated in much confusion; he 
felt all the difficulties that surrounded him, and 
wished his communication to prove not dis- 
pleasing to Lord Pembroke. 
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" Speak plainly, my son ; you do not fear 
your old friend, and time presses. If you have 
a favour to ask of me, you know beforehand 
that there are few things which Pembroke 
would refuse to Henry Tudor/* 

" Briefly then, 1 love your daughter ; and ask 
of you the hand of the Lady Maud/' 

Pembroke was at first silenced by surprise ; 
he had never dreamt of so wild a ffcucy in one 
whose best prospects depended upon his success 
in obtaining another bride ; but he considered 
it as the folly of a boy, and treated it accord- 
ingly. 

" The hand of Maud !" he reiterated ; " why, 
boy, are you mad ? Have you forgotten that 
your mother is seeking for you the alliance of 
the King's daughter ; and that that marriage 
may bring you to the throne of England, if 
Edward have no son, as hitherto he has not. 
Do you not know that Edward of York brooks 
no affront, and that it would cost your life to 
reject the prize for which the Lady of Rich- 
mond sues so eageriy ? I wiU not add, that 
you dare not trifle with Pembroke's daughter, 
for I know your high and honourable heart, 
and feel well assured that of that you are in- 
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capable. Beware then, how in your boyish 
folly, you tamper with a King of the fierce 
blood of Plantagenet. Out, boy, aod let me 
hear no more of such folly; and, above aD, 
beware that my daughter hears not of it." 

Baffled and abashed, Richmond left the pre- 
sence of his friend ; and retired grieved and 
dejected, but not the less resolved to fulfil his 
own designs. 

The foUowing day was fair and smiling, as 
Pembroke's vassals, armed for the war, mus- 
tered on the lawn before the princely towers of 
their feudal lord. The scene was one of 
mingled animation and confusion, for the sun 
had risen an hour before, yet all was not com- 
pletely ready for the march. Within the walls 
was grief at the sad parting, so near at hand ; 
the lady and her daughters wept for the danger 
of husband, father, and brothers ; their ladies 
had the like sorrow to endure ; tears stood in 
ever)- eye, though mingled with a smile at the 
passing jest, when the haste of preparation gave 
time for such merriment. Pembroke himself 
looked grave, unlike his usual bearing, as the 
hour of action drew near ; he now seemed loath 
to quit, as if a sad foreboding weighed him 
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down. And so, indeed, it was. After he had 
embraced his wife and daughters in the hall 
where they were assembled to receive his fare- 
well, he drew the lady aside into the deep 
embrasure of a window. 

" Mark my words well, Maud, and let them 
not be forgotten," said the departing warrior ; 
" if this dark civil strife and ill — and I have 
great- fear that it may do so — do not permit 
Richmond to remain with you. When I am 
gone, he will not be in safety here; send 
him to Brittany, where he will find his uncle. 
Tudor loves the boy, and will be true to him. 
Let him not trust to Edward's faith. For you, 
my Maud, and for oiu- children, I have little 
fear ; the castle walls are strong, and well pro- 
visioned, and here are left plenty of brave men 
to hold them out against a foe. Nor, indeed, 
should the victory be his, would the great heart 
of Warwick permit his rebel faction to inflict 
injury on women." 

** Fear not ; your words will not be forgot- 
ten," said the weeping lady. " Your com- 
mands shall be obeyed, as if you yourself were 
here; and may the great God, who sees our 
sorrow, grant that you may be restored to us 
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again ! There is one more subject on which I 
would know your ¥rill. Lord Percy seeks the 
hand of our pretty Maud ; is it your ple&snre 
that this marriage should take place on your 
return ?" 

" Yes ; it is for Percy that I have destined 
my daughter, though I, perhaps, shall not wit* 
ness the bridal. But beware, for Richmond 
loves her ; and this boy's rivalry may end in 
bloodshed. Like Henry himself, I fed some 
doubt of the King's sincerity in the matter of 
his daughter's marriage; yet Richmond must 
not provoke the enmity of the proud King. 
Though the blood of Charlemagne flows in the 
veins of my child, and she is well fitted to match 
with princes, like so many of her race of yore, 
yet Richmond's faith is plighted to another, and 
his pledge must not be forfeited. To Percy 
then, we will give our gentle child when you 
think fit to conclude the alliance. And now, 
fare you well ; may God and His sidnts defend 
you when Pembroke's heart is cold, and his 
hand powerless to protect you !" 

The ladv's words were drowned in sobs and 
tears, as her lord hastily withdrew. In a few 
moments he was seen mounting his war-horse, 
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as the trumpets sounded for the march. The 
clarion's blast was loud and spirit-stirring, as 
the dragon banner was flowing with the wind, 
which had been borne through every field in 
which the chivalry of England was engaged, 
since Pembroke's gallant fathers brought it from 
their native principality of Vermandois with 
William the Norman. The Earl himself rode 
on with the van-guard of his army, for many a 
chieftain from the marches of Wales and the 
neighbouring provinces, had joined his force, 
and marched under his orders. The long line 
of archers, with their polished armour and steel 
caps glittering in the morning sun, followed 
next ; then came the men-at-arms, clothed in 
mail, and accompanied by knights and squires, 
whose scarves and banners fluttered gaily in the 
breeze ; their coats of arms, in the richest 
variety of colour, were embroidered on their 
surcoats, or emblazoned on their shields ; whilst 
the housings and trappings of their horses 
were scarcely inferior in rich adornment. It 
was a glorious and spirit-stirring sight, the 
march of that feudal army ; war there appeared 
in its most enticing form ; the beauty and the 
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bravery of chivalry was there ; suffering, impri- 
sonment, and death, had not yet cast their 
shadow on that gallant band. Yet here, as in 
many a scene in this dark world, sorrow is the 
nearest when all looks most bright and 
fair. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Time sped on his accustomed course, and the 
grief of parting was forgotten, though deep 
anxiety remained in every breast. Rumours of 
the civil war which distracted the land reached 
the ears of the peaceful inmates of Ragland, 
and occasionally messengers brought tidings 
that Pembroke and his sons fared well. Rich- 
mond remained at the castle, and when occasion 
presented itself, he failed not to urge his suit 
with Maud, and to implore her to preserve her 
faith to him whatever might befall; whilst 
Percy, suspicious of the secret parleyings of his 
rival, kept sulkily aloof. He nourished in his 
heart deep jealousy of Richmond, though no 
ungenerous enmity mingled with the feeling, 
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He did not dare to press his suit too much in 
the absence of Pembroke, lest the preference 
which he suspected in Maud for the companion 
of her childhood, should influence her mother 
to reject him. His hope arose in the talked-of en- 
gagement of Richmond with the young heiress of 
York, which bound him in fetters that the loyal 
Pembroke would not suffer him to break. 
That those fetters were detested by himself, and 
not well pleasing to Maud, he entertained little 
doubt; but in those days, parental authority 
was arbitrary in the disposal of a maiden's hand, 
and a girlish fancy was a matter of little mo^ 
ment. It sufficed then for Percy to secure the 
approbation of her father, and Maud would be 
his own. Thus all parties went dreaming on, 
each hoping that time would assist their pro- 
jects ; when they were startled from their lover- 
like reveries by events, which materially affected 
the fate of most of those who were so engaged. 
The hour of dinner was already past : the 
lady, with her daughters, and their guests, had 
assembled in the great withdrawing-room. Gay 
chat wiled away the time, and fear and trouble 
seemed cast aside, for war was then so familiar 
to men's minds that they were accustomed to 
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its dread alarms. The battle had raged around 
the cradle of that generation, and had scared 
their infant slumbers; terror or fierce excitement 
had become household and famiKar feelings, 
which lost some of their sting by the frequency 
of their recurrence. Thus cheerful words passed 
round that youthful circle, though the lady min- 
gled but little in their mirth, except when, 
occasionally they called her attention to the 
passing jest, and then she listened with an 
absent but a gentle smile. 

Whilst they were thus engaged the steward 
entered; an ancient retainer, who had passed 
his life in the service of the family, and was 
trusted with every care upon which the com- 
fort and safety of the castle depended in the 
absence of its master. With a grave and 
solemn mien, and slow and reluctant steps, he 
approached, and paused without the circle, 
where the ladies sat, without speaking unt3 
he caught the lady's eye, and obtained her 
permission to impart what he came to tell. 

The circumstance and manner of his coming 
had in them nothing strange ; but as the lady 
looked up, and marked the expression of his 
face, she instantly exdaimed : 
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'' Speak, Philip, I command you ! What 
has happened ? You have heard bad news !" 

The lady's face was pale as death ; the old 
man sadly shook his head, but made no reply. 
All now sprung up from their seats in dire 
alarm, and clustered round him. 

" Speak ' speak ! good Philip ! What have 
you heard ? Are there rumours of a battle ?" 

He waved his hand to implore silence, and 
then spoke with an effort. 

''There has been a battle, lady: a most 
bloody and butcher-like battle; and you will 
need all the coiu^e of your brave heart to bear 
the news I have to tell. The King's army 
fought well and valiantly, but was totally 
routed, and the rebels remained masters of the 
field." 

''Is that all?" said the lady, in a hoarse 
whisper ; " or have you more to tell ?'* 

" Alas, lady, that is not all." 

"Then Pembroke is slain! Tell me not 
how, or where ! Pembroke is slain : I have no 
more to learn 1" 

She fell back into the chair from which she 
had risen speechless and motionless; her 
children and women gathered round her, and 
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tried in vain to offer consolation i she did not 
hear their words, and remedies were employed 
with as little success. Her eyes were fixed, her 
lips were bloodless ; no sign of life escaped her, 
save when from time to time a deep sob burst 
from her bosom, which gave no relief. They 
moved her to her inner chamber, and passive 
and voiceless as a statue placed her on a couch. 
Days passed before she awoke to consciousness 
at last ; but from that hour the wife of Pem- 
broke was never seen to smile. 

Whilst attending beside their mother's bed 
of suffering, Maud and her sisters had with 
difficulty found time to learn the particulars of 
the disaster that had overwhelmed their house. 
The battle of Banbury had been fought and 
lost; and their brave father had been cruelly 
butchered when the fight was done. King 
Edward's cause was in jeopardy; but little 
cared they for kings, or factions, absorbed as 
they were by their own grief for their mur- 
dered father, and their unhappy mother. By 
their care, the tidings of Pembroke's execution 
never reached his widow's ears ; she believed 
that he was fairly slain in equal combat, and 
was thus spared, at least, one sharp pang. 
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The defeat of the King encouraged all his 
former enemies to take up arms against him ; 
amongst many others the long-exiled Jasper 
Tudor left his asylum at the Court of Brittany, 
and passing into Wales, laid siege to his ancient 
fief. Pembroke was dead ; his son was fighting 
for the cause of York ; the widowed lady had 
no forces to dispatch to the relief of the be- 
sieged, and Pembroke Castle once more fell 
into the hands of its former master. No sooner 
had Tudor reinstated himself in his possessions, 
than he sent a secret message to his nephew 
Richmond, requesting him to rejoin him. He 
had loved, in his childhood, the boy who was 
the last scion of his house, and he claimed him 
again as his only relative. Henry remembered with 
affection the uncle who had adopted him when 
his father died, and reared him for the few 
years that intervened, before the events that 
have been described gave him into other hands. 
But now he belonged to another home ; he was 
engrossed by stronger affections than those dim 
and childish recollections : and he expedited the 
faithftd Hoel, his foster-father, to inform his 
uncle that he could not come to him yet ; he 
could not abandon the lady in her solitude and 
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^dowhoody unprotected and defenceless. He 
remained awhile to aid her, if attacked, or to 
comfort her in her sorrow. Of the still stronger 
motive which detained him at Ragland he did 
not speak; but Maud's presence was a spell, 
stronger than gratitude for h^ parent's care ; 
and Percy was to him a cause of fear, more 
dreaded than the assault of Warwick's army. 

Fresh anxieties soon arose to disturb Rich- 
mond in his retreat. When the war ended, the 
first act of Edward's dearly-bought sovereignty 
was one, which, though it nearly affected Rich- 
mond's future destiny, would yet have given 
him but little concern, had not the implied 
insult conveyed by the act, and the manner in 
which it was done, warned him of danger which 
he could not brave. 

It was publidy announced that the Princess 
Elizabeth was contracted in marriage with the 
Dauphin of France, son of the shrewd intriguer, 
Louis XL ; the long-contested Duchy of Aqui- 
taine was to be the dower of the bride, who was 
provided with French masters to teach her the 
language of her future country, and numberless 
French milliners and mantua-makers to dress her 
in its fashions. The loss of the bride, so unwel- 
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come when bestowed, was no disappointment to 
Richmond; but the announcement of a new 
engagement, without the slightest intimation of 
his change of purpose, proved that Edward 
deemed himself too strong to dread the ruined 
cause of Lancaster, when he thus spumed in- 
sultingly one of the fallen race. 

Now Pembroke's latest words arose in the 
lady^s mind, and she urged Richmond to adopt, 
without delay, the advice of his best friend. 
Still he lingered on, unwilling to leave Maud, 
and jealous of leaving her in Percy's society ; 
she prayed him vainly to provide for his own 
safety, but he could not prevail on himself to 
go. At length he was aroused by the near 
approach of danger : a messenger came to sum- 
mon him to Edward's court. With tearful en- 
treaties Maud besought him not to go; vidth 
earnest tenderness Lady Pembroke urged him 
to fly. If once in Edward's power, there was no 
guarantee for his safety, but the caprice of an 
enemy who never hesitated or quailed, when 
interest or ambition pushed him on. 

Reluctantiy he was now compelled to confess 
the necessity of seeking safety in flight; and 
after having promised his anxious friends to 
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place himself at onoe out of the reach of vio* 
lence or surprize, he prepared to accompany the 
ladies in their ride, in order to secure a few 
moments of uninterrupted conversation with 
Maud, before he formed a final resolution. 

Accordingly, Richmond soon found himself 
riding beside his betrothed, in the shady avenues 
of the chase ; followed by their attendants, at 
such a distance that they could not overhear the 
discourse. 

" Then, Maud, we must part at last. I have 
long dreaded this day, and sought to delay it. 
Now, too, I leave you with double sorrow, for 
Percy seeks your favour, and I shall be away ; 
your mother will listen to his suit, and Rich- 
mond will be forgotten." 

" Nay, Henry, now you are unjust alike to 
yourself and me. I am your betrothed, and 
nothing can break my promise to you, until you 
yourself desire to be free. Yet, Richmond, the 
time may come, when your interests will force 
you to seek an alliance better fitted to afford 
you protection from the dangers that menace 
you. Whilst my father lived, his support suf- 
ficed to shield you from Edward's \mmerited 
and treacherous persecutions. But now, alas I 
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Pembroke is gone, and his daughter's hand will 
bring you little aid. Listen then to what I 
have to say. With this token, I bind myself to 
you by every promise by which the fidth of 
woman can be ensured; but if future events 
should render our betrothal burthensome to you 
— if your welfare demand a union more fitted 
to extend yoiu* influence, and support your 
dignity — return the jewel, and you will be 
free." 

Thus saying, she took a ring from her finger, 
and gave it to Richmond. The ring was too 
small for his own hand ; but he passed through 
it a chain, which he wore round his neck, and 
hid it in his bosom. 

" I accept the token, Maud, and will give you 
this jewel in exchange. When you receive the 
ring again, unless it be at your own request, 
you will know that the heart on which it now 
rests has ceased to beat. Richmond is no 
heartless trifler, flying like the butterfly from 
flower to flower. I have loved you, Maud, from 
my earliest boyhood ; that love will be the last 
and the only aflfection of my life." 

" I have never doubted you ; nor shall I do 
so, whatever may befall. I know your truth. 
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find am well assured that it will never change. 
But circumstance is too often the arbiter of 
human destiny ; nor can we oppose aught but 
fruitless struggles to events which dispose of 
our lives and fortunes. We must now part; 
nor can we foretell what the future has in store 
for us. We may never meet again ; or if we 
meet, the ties which form our solace and con- 
solation in parting, may have been rent asunder. 
But even this, sad as it will be, will lose half its 
bitterness, if falsehood add not its sting to the 
sorrow of our separation. And this will never 
be ! We may be parted, but we shall never 
change. Is it not so, Henry ?" 

" Nay, that is not enough. I will not leave 
you unless you promise me solemnly that you 
will never give your hand to another. If you 
promise not, let Edward come ; I defy hi§ 
dungeons and his cruelty — I will not leave you," 

" Have I not already made promises the most 
sacred, from which none can free me but your- 
self? Unless you desert me, I am bound to you 
for ever." 

As she spoke, a man in the dress of a 
peasant, but with his face closely muffled, peered 
cautiously from amongst the bushes which 
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Imed the road on either side ; and approaching; 
made a sign to them to stop. Richmond reined 
up his horse ; and the man put a paper into his 
hand, and hastily retreated behind the covert 
from which he had emerged. 

" Stay, man ! whence comest thou ? and who 
sent thee hither?" 

The man looked out from his shdter, 
cautiously laid a finger on his lips, pointed to 
the attendants who were approaching, and again 
disappeared. 

"This is mysterious, indeed," said Henry. 
" What masquerading have we here ?" 

" Nay, be cautious, Henry ; and read the note 
secretly. These are troubled times ; and it will 
need all your wisdom and foresight to elude the 
dangers that threaten you. What says the 
paper ?'* 

Richmond opened the letter — ^if letter it 
could be called — for it was a small, single piece 
of paper unsealed, and only secured by a 
string. 

" Ha ! the writing is in a feigned hand, and 
there is no signature." 

He read in a low voice, that none might hear 
but Maud, who rode beside him. 
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" Danger threatens ; you are watched and 
waylaid. Avoid the court, and seek safety 
speedily. The air of Brittany is good for one 
whose life is in peril. Beware — and above all 
be speedy." 

The paper said no more, but it was enough. 
He knew the warning could only come from his 
mother ; and they both felt sure that delay was 
ruin. They instantly returned to the castle, to 
impart the occurrence to the lady, and to 
prepare for Richmond's immediate departure. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The night was dark and lowering ; the wind 
whistled sadly through the trees, and at inter- 
vals a loud gust shook the strong towers of 
Ragland, as a man, closely muffled in a long 
riding-doak, with a large hat drawn down to 
shade his face, alike from observation and from the 
piercing chill of the autumn blast, left the castle. 
Traversing the courts, and passing the inner works 
of the fortification, he took his way towards a 
small postern-door. He there gave a low 
whistle, and at the signal a man appeared 
in the deep shadow of the waU, and taking out 
a key, applied it to the lock and opened the 
door. They both passed out, and turning 
towards the thick woodland, proceeded along its 
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paths with rapid steps. When they had walked 
on thus for half an hour, the man who had 
opened the gate for his companiony touched him 
slightly on the arm. 

"The horses should be in the copsewood, 
hereabouts, my lord, before we reach the forest- 
er's lodge. If we pass them, it will cause 
delay." 

" Then give the signal, Hoel, and see if they 
be within call." 

Hoel blew a low note upon a bugle, and 
waited in silence for the answer. At first no 
sound was heard through the gloom, but the 
fitful murmur of the wind; but they soon 
perceived a rustling amongst the nearly leafless 
branches, a crackling sound as footsteps passed 
over the dead leaves and dry sticks that be- 
strewed the ground, and then some horsemen 
rode out into the pathway, one by one, followed 
by a groom, leading two horses. Richmond 
sprung into the saddle. Hoel followed his 
example, and they rode on at a rapid pace, 
attended by ten stout men-at-arms, who had been 
selected by the lady amongst her bravest and 
most attached adherents, to attend him on his 
dangerous journey. A larger body would have 
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attracted attention, without diminishing the 
peril ; and as secrecy and speed offered the best 
chances of escape, they had considered it most 
prudent to journey with a small escort, not 
exceeding the ordinary attendance of every 
gentleman of condition. As soon as they had 
passed the domain of Ragland, Richmond rode 
rapidly on. It was in vain to linger now that the 
die was cast ; the castle and its Inmates were 
left behind, and through the deep obscurity he 
could not even catch a farewell glance at those 
battlements so reluctantly abandoned. A cold 
chill was at his heart, as he thought that he was 
now cast upon a world where he had no friends, 
where danger and death threatened him from 
enemies who hated him for the blood that 
ran in his veins. His own kindred were stran- 
gers to him : one only family had sheltered him, 
though amongst the most determined foes of 
his race. No friend of Somerset or Lancaster 
had reared his deserted childhood — it was the 
hand of a Yorkist that had shielded him from 
the treachery of Edward of York ; the wife of a 
Yorkist had supplied to him, with maternal 
tenderness, the place of the mother whom he 
had never beheld ; and dearer still than these 
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•cherished memories, the love of his boyhood, 
the betrothed, whose faith was the last hope 
that cheered him on his desolate path, was the 
child of his best friend and protector. 

It was towards Pembroke Castle that his 
steps were now bent, and before morning 
dawned he was frill sixty miles from Ragland. 
He now began to feel both hunger and fatigue, 
and Hoel, who knew the road well, led him in 
the direction of a small, solitary inn by the 
wayside, where they could find rest and re- 
freshment, with less chance of attracting notice 
than in a more frequented place. He rode on 
first himself, in order to ascertain whom the 
house contained ; whilst Richmond and his 
troup halted beneath a thicket, which concealed 
them from view. 

The inn stood near the road ; on one side of 
it was a low, covered shed, which aflfbrded food 
and shelter — for -it could not be called stabling 
— to the horses ; on the other side the wood, 
which bordered the road, touched the wall of 
the house. It was a low building, two stories 
high, with a small kitchen on one side of the 
narrow passage, which formed the entrance; 
and a room of equal dimensions for the repasts 
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of travellers, on the opposite side. A strong 
smell of ale pervaded the whole house, and weQ 
justified the promise of the rude sign which 
hung outside, representing a huge jug of foam- 
ing and overflowing ale, beneath which were 
most needlessly inscribed, in large red letters, 
the words : " The foaming flagon." 

Hoel flung the bridle of his horse to a hostler 
who was waiting at the door ; and bidding him 
loosen the bit and give the animal a good feed 
of com, he entered the house. The room was 
not very commodious, being low and filled with 
smoke ; a large table occupied the centre of the 
floor, surrounded by wooden benches; and a 
fire that blazed in the hearth, though the season 
was not yet cold, gave the only appearance of 
comfort that the house offered. 

But Hoel did not bestow much attention on 
the accommodation of this temporary resting- 
place ; the circumstance which gave him most 
disquiet, was that around the wooden table, 
intent upon a meal, seasoned by many a flagon 
of ale, sat a party of archers, amounting to five 
men. Their number, inferior as it was to that 
of their own band, was not alarming, but they 
bore the King's badge upon their arms, and 
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Hoel knew that if they were sent out to watch, 
help would not be distant. He resolved there- 
fore to endeavour to satisfy himself, upon what 
business this party was employed, before he en- 
trusted his lord beneath the same roof. He 
went up to the table where the men were think- 
ing, and taking off his steel cap, which he laid 
down beside him, placed himself on one of the 
wooden benches. 

" Gentlemen, will you permit a traveller to 
share a flagon with you. I am in haste to be at 
my journey's end, and have ordered our host to 
serve me a meal forthwith, of whatever the 
house affords ; no very good cheer, I fear." 

"Not bad — not bad," said the man, who 
appeared the leader of the party, eyeing him 
searchingly as he spoke : " I have fared worse 
in my time than here. Sit down, good Sir, if it 
so please you ; and if you come from the Welsh 
side, be good enough to tell me if any news is 
stirring." 

" I come not that way ; I came from Mon- 
mouth, and am going to join Sir Roger Mor- 
timer who is, as I am told, on before us, 
scouring this country of all the crew of Lan- 
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caster. I am an old retainer of his house, and 
have been sent upon a secret mission.'' 

*^ If it be not too bold, may I ask your 
name ? In these times, men love to know with 
whom they are in company ; though a vassal of 
the Mortimer, must needs be a friend to King 
Edward." 

" Ay, surely ; and a sworn foe to the dotard 
Henry, and his vixen wife. My name is 
Vaughan, and my abode is on the other side of 
Monmouth, as you pass the wood, going down 
towards the river." 

" Ay, ay. Master Vaughan ; there is no lack 
of men who bear your name thereabouts. 
Know you aught of the family up at Ragland ? 
A friend of the King should be welcome there." 

" I have often been there in the old lord's 
time ; Heaven rest his soul, he was a gallant 
knight ! Now, there are none but women in the 
castle — ^for the young Earl is at the wars, with 
both his brothers." 

" And my Lord of Richmond, who was in 
the guardianship of the old lord — he who died 
at Banbury — what of him ? Have you chanced 
to hear if he is still at the castle ?" 
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" In good truth, I did not ask ; for I was in 
haste to complete the business on which I was 
sent ; so, as I know nothing of him you speak 
of — save, that I bethink me I saw him once 
when he was a child, as I went up to speak to 
the old lord — I never thought to ask about 
him. Is there then aught which it concerns you 
to know touching him ?" 

" No, no ; I only asked from curiosity, if he 
be still at Ragland." 

Hoel did not betray by look or sign the un- 
easiness he felt. He had deceived the man, 
who evidently entertained no suspicion of him ; 
but it seemed not improbable that the archer's 
business might concern Richmond. The utmost 
caution was needed ; and Hoel, after he had 
heard thus much, continued his meal in silence, 
knowing the danger of betraying an assumed 
character by a word ; and well assured that the 
archer would not tell more of his own business. 
When the meal was over, Hoel rose from the 
table, leaving the man who seemed to have no 
intention of abandoning the good ale so soon ; 
and saying that he must see to the feeding of his 
horse, he sauntered slowly towards the stable, 
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where he found the hostler busied with the 
animals consigned to his care. 

'' Hast thou given a plentiful feed of oats to 
my horse, good fellow? I know there's no 
danger of thy neglecting the King's archers, lest 
they crop thy ears for thee ; but the steed of 
a poor traveller may not fare so well." 

" Nay, my good master, I have fed the poor 
beasts all well alike. I love them for their own 
sakes, and they shall not want for food or litter, 
whilst old Joe can give it them. I have passed 
my life peacefully in tending them, whilst others 
have got hard blows in these bad times. No- 
no, my master, you need not fear for the 
horses." 

" I am glad of it, good Joe ; and will reward 
thee for thy care. But I want to get on as fast 
as possible. When thinkest thou the poor beast 
will have had rest enough ?" 

" This horse has been ridden fast and far last 
night ; but with a few hours' rest, and plenty of 
corn, he will go on as far again, for the horse is 
sound and strong. Are you in haste, good 
Sir?" 

" Ay, time presses, and I have business on 
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hand. Besides, a house filled with archers, who 
order every one ahout their own business, and 
eat all the inn contains, is never over-pleasant to 
rest in. What do these fellows want, and 
whither are they going ?" 

" I know not their business ; yet when they 
were in the stables I heard them talk of some 
young lord, whom they are watching for, it 
seems; they are bound for Monmouth, and 
expect to catch him thereabouts. I did not 
hear his name." 

Hod's fears now changed almost to certainty, 
that this very party was sent out to waylay 
them. The moment was critical, the danger 
urgent. 

" Well then, good Joe, be sure you give my 
horse plenty of corn ; I must soon be in the 
saddle again. Meanwhile, as I love not the 
smell of ale, except at meal-time, I will stroll 
along this pleasant road, and breathe the fresh 
morning air." 

So saying he went forth, slowly and carelessly 
pursuing the path he had lately passed, as long 
as he was in sight of the inn ; but as soon as a 
winding in the road screened him from observa- 
tion, he hurried his steps to rejoin his master. 
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Long and earnest was the oonsultation be- 
tween the fugitive and his fiuthfiil follower; 
danger was dose at hand, and it would need all 
their prudence to avoid it. There seemed little 
doubt but that the party of archers was on the 
look-out for them, and that if Richmond's pre- 
sence was discovered, a larger force would soon 
be on his traces. Before them was the hostile 
force of Mortimer; Vaughan was mustering 
in the marshes; their path was beset with 
enemies, too numerous to be resisted. Their 
only chance of safety had been to pass un- 
suspected and in secrecy; but this hope had 
proved already vain, as it was evident that they 
were waylaid, and their flight intercepted. As 
Richmond and Hoel were thus taking counsel 
together, a little apart from these men, their 
attention was drawn to a slight rustling sound 
amongst the trees : they paused to listen, but 
heard nothing. 

''It was but a hare amongst the bushes. 
Well, good Hoel, there is no time for delay ; 
what is the plan thou wouldst propose ? for thou 
art well acquainted with the country, and it is 
evident that we must take another road." 

" My lord, there is no doubt that you are 
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watched for here ; and a troup of twelve armed 
men cannot pass unseen. It will then be best 
— Ha ! there is some one there !" 

He rushed into the copsewood, where the 
sound of something passing amongst the leaves 
was again heard. He called aloud to the in- 
truder to come forth, as he searched in every 
direction for the cause of the disturbance, re- 
solved to ascertain if they were watched. 
Thinking it was some game in the thicket^ 
Richmond did not join in the pursuit ; but 
careful and prudent himself, he did not op- 
pose the precaution of his squire. In a few 
moments a sharp cry met his ear, and Hoel 
reappeared, dragging after him a peasant boy, 
whom he had found crouching beneath a tree, 
and endeavouring to conceal himself. 

"Who art thou, young rogue? and what art 
thou lurking here for ?" said Richmond, sternly. 
" If thou art playing the spy, I will crop off 
thine ears for thee, my lad. Speak, dost thou 
not hear me ?" 

" So please you, noble Sir," blubbered the 
boy, trembling in every limb, as he stood in the 
strong grasp of the Welchman, " I am gather- 
ing berries for a pie. My master sent me, and 
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you will find my basket yonder, near the tree 
where this worshipful gentleman seized upon 
me. 

" Why then wert thou listening to our dis- 
coxu-sc ? there are no berries here, so near the 
road. Whence comest thou, and who is thy 
master ? Tell me who he is, or this whip and 
thy shoulders shall become better acquainted." 

'^ So please you, I am the boy of the inn up 
yonder. I help in the kitchen and the stable, 
and sometimes — " 

" Well, get thee gone ; I have no time to 
waste on such as thee. But, beware ; if thou 
hast overheard my words, and wert sent here to 
spy me, I will cut the tongue out of thy head 
when we next meet. Begone !" 

The boy gladly obeyed the injunction ; and 
as soon as Hoel loosed his hold, he ran off, 
making the best of his way back to the inn. 

" We are discovered and watched, of that I 
have little doubt. The small party thou hast 
met at the inn can do us little harm, but they 
may have help at hand : we must not lose an 
hour. Concealment is useless now ; I wiU go 
on to the inn, refresh the men and horses, and 
then we will make the best of our way to the 
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hill country, and leave this road, where we have 
no chance of passing safely." 

"It is the wisest plan, my lord. I know 
every pass of the mountains, and we can har- 
bour safely there for weeks, if needful. If all is 
quiet on the side of Pembroke, we shall only 
make a longer ride of it, and arrive there with 
but a brief delay." 

" To horse, then ; we will ride on to the inn, 
and the sooner we are away from here altogether, 
the better." 

So saying, Richmond mounted his horse, and 
followed by his men-at-arms, rode slowly round 
to the door of the inn. He ordered refresh- 
ment to be given to the men and horses without 
delay, and then proceeded to the little parlour, 
where Hoel had already been. He found the 
four alrchers still there ; but they were resuming 
their arms and preparing to depart. The chief 
of the party eyed Richmond closely as he 
entered, and looked towards one of his com- 
panions. The man gave a significant glance in 
reply, and the whole party left the room in 
silence. Richmond saw and understood the 
sign : he knew that he was recognized, and that 
his liberty perhaps his life, depended on his 

F 2 
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escape from the force which he had no doubt 
would be instantly summoned to their aid. He 
ordered the landlord of the little inn to supply 
him with whatever food his house afforded 
without delay; and whilst waiting for the 
needful repast, he watched the movements of 
the archers from the window. He soon saw 
two of the men go out to the shed where the 
horses were kept ; and after brief tarrying they 
returned leading them forth. In a few moments 
more, they had received the whispered in- 
structions of their officer ; and then they started 
at a smart pace upon the road which Richmond 
had so lately traversed. He no longer felt the 
smallest doubt of the object of these movements ; 
and proceeded to dispatch without delay the 
food which was spread for him on the humble 
board. 

Whilst Richmond and the archers were each 
keeping watch in front of the little hostelry, 
Hoel had contrived to slip out unseen by a door 
at the opposite side of the house ; and going 
round to the back of the horses' shed, waited 
there till the archers were gone. He put his 
head in at a little aperture which served for a 
window, and perceived that there only, remained 
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within, the boy whom he had captured in the 
wood, and old Joe, as usual, busy with the care 
of the horses. He entered the stable, and 
made the old man a sign that he wished to 
speak to him. Joe placed his finger on his lips 
as he looked towards the boy. He then left the 
hut, and beckoned Hoel to follow him. Hoel 
continued to inspect the provender, and to 
examine the horses carefully; but in a few 
moments he sent away the boy with a message, 
and followed the old man to the back of the 
shed where he was drawing water from the well^ 

"Listen quickly, Master," said Joe, "for if 
we are seen talking together, it may excite their 
suspicion. But old Joe has been honest and 
true for seventy long years, and he loves not to 
hear of men being waylaid and betrayed. 
Since you were here before, I have overheard 
the archers talking together. The boy told 
them that he had seen a young knight with his 
followers hiding in the wood as he came along. 
They sent him back to spy your movements 
when you walked forth ; and. he heard you call 
the young knight my lord, and counsel him to 
take another road." 

" The young scoundrel ! I suspected as much, 
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and heartily repent I did not give him a soand 
thrashing to teach him to play the spy over me. 
Then the men who are now riding off, are gone 
for help ? ' 

" Ay, that are they ; for a large force under 
Sir Roger Vaughan's command lies within call. 
Yet have they ten miles to ride thither, and ten 
to return ; .so if you lose no time you may get 
near three hours' start of them. But there is 
still worse news, I fear, for you. Mortimer's 
force is marching up, and you can hardly avoid 
meeting it. This will scarcely be an encounter 
to men who are flying from King Edward's 
troopers." 

" Well, my good man, I thank thee for the 
warning; it is right kindly given. Here is 
something wherewith to buy thy dame a 
petticoat and wimple at Martinmas. Mean- 
while look to the horses, and bring them round 
in five minutes. I w^ill go in and warn my 
master." 

" The horses shall be ready ; and I have 
given to each of them a mess which shall enable 
them to carry you on your road as well as if 
they had been in a warm stable all night, 
instead of galloping against the bleak wind. 



\ 
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The recipe was given me long ago, by one who 
understood such matters well, and I have never 
known it fail. Ay, ay, old Joe loves honesty, 
and never fosters treachery. The poor young 
lord !" 

So muttering, as he carried the pail of water 
to the stable, the old man went to do Hoel's 
bidding, whilst he himself hastened to apprize 
Richmond of what he had learned. 
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CHAPTER VIIl. 

Henry of Richmond sat before the 
blazing hearth of that humble inn, pondering 
on the strange vicissitudes of his fortune. A 
prince of the blood of Lancaster, protected by 
the humanity of a Yorkist chief, now flying 
from the treacherous friendship of the sovereign, 
to whose daughter he had been contracted but 
a short time before ; driven to seek refuge with- 
in the walls of that fortress of Pembroke, 
where he had been captured as a child, his only 
hope of refuge was to reach those battlements, 
which had once before failed to save him from 
his foes. Now, Mortimer and Vaughan were 
collecting their forces to invest Pembroke 
Castle, in order to restore that important 
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stronghold to the Yorkists. Herbert, his 
adopted brother, the son of his protector, had 
at the King's demand resigned the lordship of 
Pembroke ; and received in return the Earldom 
of Huntingdon, together with the hand of Mary 
Woodville, the fair sister of the beautiful Queen. 
These circumstances, whilst they confirmed 
the ties which already bound Herbert to the 
House of York, yet they removed from Rich- 
mond's mind the painful embarrassment he 
would have felt in aiding his uncle to hold 
out against a family, affection for whom was 
paramount in Richmond's heart to every other 
consideration. He would not fight against the 
brother of Maud, and the son of Pembroke ; 
but now it was only against the treacherous and 
hated Edward that he would have to contend, 
and he was prepared to afford assistance to 
Tudor with heart and hand. Whilst his 
thoughts were thus employed in pondering 
over the past and the present, Hoel came in, 
and imparting to him the information he had 
acquired from the old hostler, he hurried his 
lord to continue his journey. In a few moments 
the whole party were in the saddle, and pro- 
ceeded as rapidly as prudence permitted them ; 
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for they had a long day's ride before them, and 
it was of the utmost importance to their safety 
that the strength of their horses should not be 
too early exhausted. 

Richmond rode on at a brisk pace, at the 
head of the little band, musing on the contrast 
between the happiness of his past existence, 
surrounded by kind and loving friends, and his 
present desolation, ensnared, waylaid, his liberty, 
perhaps his life endangered ; solitary, unfriended, 
well-nigh hopeless. Sad and dreary were his 
thoughts, when Hoel rode up beside him, and 
respectfully bespoke his attention. 

" My lord, we are followed ; those archers 
are dogging our steps. They left the inn soon 
after us, and have since kept within a mile of 
us. At every fresh turn of the road, I can see 
them, though they ride under the hedge, and 
endeavour to screen themselves from obser- 
vation." 

" Ah ! is it so ?" said Richmond, sternly, 
turning to face his pursuers ; " then we will 
attack the fellows, and soon put a stop to their 
insolence. Send back four men-at-arms to 
meet them, and let them bind the varlets to a 
tree, and turn their horses loose." 
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" Pardon me for daring to advise, my good 
lord ; but if you will listen to me you will 
change those orders. These fellows will not 
wait the attack of our men ; they will keep the 
advantage of distance against such odds, and 
we shall but lose time, and tire our horses for 
nothing, by which we may put your life in 
jeopardy. Be ruled by me ; and let us now 
ride on, and gain as much as we can upon 
them." 

" But, see'st thou not, good Hoel, that these 
archers are but keeping us in view until their 
comrades come up ; and if they see the path we 
take, when we leave this road, as I think we 
should do soon, it will be as easy for them to 
follow us into the mountains as along the road." 

" Not quite as easy as you think, my lord ; I 
know every part of this country, and can lead 
you through paths in which a heavy armed 
horseman will find it hard to keep his footing, 
and where a band of men can only ride one 
abreast. They will not care to venture into 
such a region ; and if they press us hard we 
will even take refuge with the good Abbot of 
Talley. He was your father's friend and com- 
panion, and a near kinsman of your late step- 
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father, Lord Henry Stafford. He will afford 
you shelter and protection, doubt it not, as long 
as there may be need of either." 

'' But he knows me not ; and these are not 
times when men's faith is to be taken upon 
trust. How shall I induce him to run the risk 
of protecting me, when he may, perchance, get 
his rich abbey knocked about his ears by 
Edward's troopers, as the guerdon of his gene- 
rosity to a stranger ?" 

" He knew me right well in byegone days, 
and will not forget me now, when I bring him 
the son of his friend in danger and distress. 
He was a noble youth, and cannot be a false 
man ; indeed it was a pity they made a monk 
of him, he would have proved a gallant knight." 

" All that is well ; but how are we to get 
there ? We must escape the observation of 
, these archers, else our path will be traced, and 
we may be overtaken before we reach a place of 
safety. I tell thee, Hoel, we must ride on and 
leave these archers behind us." 

" My lord, you cannot do it ; our horses have 
come too far, and if you ride them hard, they 
will not carry you to your journey's end. Leave 
it to me, I pray you ; and when we arrive at the 
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place where we must quit this road and turn 
towards the hills, I will contrive some way to 
dude their vigilance." 

" But I will not leave it to thee, good Hoel, 
prudent as I know thou art. Thou must be 
my guide amongst the hills, but on this broad 
road I will follow no guidance but my own. 
How far is it to the place where the roads 
separate ?" 

"About five miles further on there is a 
narrow pathway through the woods, that will 
lead us by an unfrequented road tow^ards the 
place we seek. It will be best to make our 
way as we can amongst the hills, and avoid the 
public roads." 

" You are right ; so now listen to my in- 
structions, for we have no time to lose." 

Though Hoel was attentively engaged in 
receiving his master's commands, his vigilant 
eye turned constantly towards the archers, who 
followed them at a slow pace, always keeping 
at a wary distance. Suddenly he perceived that 
they had quickened their pace, and were riding 
forward briskly. 

" My lord, these archers are riding up fast, 
and will soon overtake us." 
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"Then there is succour at hand, and we 
must make the best of our way. Do thou ride 
up that rising ground on the other side the 
bank, and look down the road." 

So saying, Richmond rode on at a rapid 
pace, followed by his men. Hod put his horse 
into a gallop, and a little further down leaped 
the bank and soon cleared the space that divided 
him from the hillock, whence a view of the road 
they had passed could be obtained. Raising 
his hand to shade his eyes against the sun's 
rays, he looked earnestly in the direction whence 
the danger threatened, and his doubts were 
speedily ended. A body of cavalry was coming 
up as rapidly as their heavy arms permitted, 
and were already within three or four miles of 
the place where he stood. Not a moment was 
to be lost; it was a chase for life or death. 
Putting spurs to their horses, they gallopped on 
as fast as they could venture to urge the jaded 
animals ; but whether old Joe had really admi- 
nistered to them a powerful restorative, or 
whether the gallant beasts, sensible of the pur- 
suit, roused all their strength and spirit for the 
emergency, certain it is that when Richmond's 
anxious gaze turned back to his pursuers, the 
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archers seemed to have gained but little on 
them. There was yet a considerable distance 
before the path they were to follow turned 
from the high road into the woods, and if they 
failed to keep so far ahead of their enemies as 
to prevent their path being traced, all hope of 
escape was at an end. 

The archers were numerous. Hoel judged 
that there were full fifty men ; their horses were 
fresh and strong, and every advantage was on 
their side. Still Richmond's young heart was 
ftill of that indomitable courage which never 
failed him in any emergency of his eventful 
career. On — on they rode, exerting every 
effort for life and liberty. Well was it for 
them that the noble steeds they rode were of 
a different mettle from the horses of the King's 
troopers ; they showed no signs of exhaustion, 
but, excited by the spirit of the chase, as their 
rulers urged them to their utmost speed, they 
strained every sinew in the deadly contest. 
At first they well maintained the distance be- 
tween them and the enemy, but gradually they 
relaxed into a slower pace, and their riders 
feared to urge them, lest their strength should 
fail entirely ; and now the clanging arms of 
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the troopers rang in their ears^ as they advanced 
behind them at their utmost speed, and soon 
gained rapidly upon them. 

" Hoel, how far are we from the road ? 
We cannot maintain this pace for ten minutes 
longer. Shall we reach the wood ?'* 

" Ay, ray good lord, that will we ; five 
minutes more will bring us to it ; it is barely 
half a mile from hence. Keep close to the 
hedge, my men; we are near the turning of 
the road." 

The men rode up close to the hedge, on the 
right hand side; they gallopped on at their 
full speed, but the sound of their pursuers 
steps grew nearer and nearer. There was 
barely half a mile between them. They urged 
their horses, they spared neither whip nor spur ; 
still the inexorable foe was at their heels. 
Less than a quarter of a mile divides them 
now. On — on they rode, encouraging the 
noble animals to renewed exertions. The goal 
was in sight. Hoel pointed to a large oak 
tree scarce a hundred paces a-head, where the 
woodland path opened from the road. With 
whip and spur they strained on the desperate 
chase — the sound tells that their pursuers steps 
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are not a hundred paces behind. A sudden 
turn in the road hides them from view. One 
effort more, and they are saved. Whilst the 
foe is still hidden from sight they reach the old 
oak tree; Richmond and Hoel turned down 
the green lane unseen, and rapidly taking 
another pathway leading through the wood, were 
lost to sight. Their faithful band continued 
their course along the road, and when the 
archers again came into view, they continued the 
chase, totally unconscious that he whom they 
pursued, was no longer there. 

They were thus led on for several miles be- 
yond thespot where Richmond effected his escape, 
when both parties found themselves compelled 
to moderate their pace. They continued to 
keep within "sight of each other, and rode on 
thus, till the astonished troopers found that 
Richmond's band had diminished to nearly half 
its numbers, without their having seen a single 
individual leave the road. One by one they 
dropped off, when they could do so unseen; 
and dispersing through the woods, returned 
home separately, conveying the news of Rich- 
mond's escape; and the archers, satisfied that 
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the object of their pursuit had eluded them, 
gave up the chase. 

Meairwhile, Richmond had determined to 
seek the shelter of Talley Abbey, until he could 
ascertain the state of affairs near and around 
Pembroke Castle; and Hoel proved to be a 
guide, well acquainted with the country through 
which he had undertaken to lead him. At 
the time of which we are writing, the low lands 
were chiefly covered with wood ; long mountain 
ranges crossed their path, and it required a 
thorough knowledge of the region they were 
traversing, not to lose the way in that trackless 
course. Over wild mountain paths, through 
fair and smiling valleys, and then again across 
a wide extent of forest, their journey lay. They 
had to pause for rest beneath the shelter of 
some mountain cave, and to obtain some coarse 
food from the few peasants' huts, which were 
scantily scattered here and there in this wild 
district. At length they were compelled to 
leave their horses at a shepherd's hut; and 
pursued their way on foot through the rocky 
passes of the Black Mountains. Kcturesque 
and beautiful were the scenes that suiTounded 
them, but Henry's mind was too deeply en- 
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gaged with the difficulties of his position, to 
bestow much contemplation on the beauties of 
that mountain land. Yet here and there he 
was forcibly recalled from his reflections by the 
sublime assemblage of rocky crags, down which 
some mountain stream flung its sparkling 
waters in a bright cascade over the precipitate 
side of the mountain, surrounded by hanging 
woods and many coloured crags. 

The aspect of the region was in some places 
savage and rude, in others soft and pastoral ; 
the wooded valleys might furnish a calm retreat 
for the pious contemplations of a hermit, whilst 
the caverns which yawned in the rocky summits 
above, were worthy abodes for the freebooters 
who so oflen found shelter amidst those deserted 
hills. After several days passed in toilsome 
wanderings through this beautiful wilderness, 
and as many nights spent beneath the humble 
shelter of a shepherd's hut, or the wilder refuge 
of a mountain cave, they emerged from the hill- 
country, and wearied as they were, could not 
forbear to mark the extraordinary beauty of the 
scene that met their view on the plain beyond. 

On a green eminence arose the towers of 
Dryslyn, crowning the banks of a bright river. 
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which wound along as far as the eye could 
reach. To the east was a low hiU, which 
modern poetry has consecrated ; but which, at 
that time, was only remarkable for the vestiges 
of a Roman encampment, of which the various 
ditches were visible at some distance. Nearer 
still, on the brow of a lofty hUl towered the 
Castle of Dynevor, the abode of the Princes of 
South Wales since the year 877; and which 
Henry of Richmond himself, in later years, 
restored to their descendant, Sir Rys ap Thomas. 

In the distance arose the peaceful turrets of 
the Abbey of Talley, surrounded by luxuriant 
woods. The setting sun shone brightly on 
the two lakes, which intersected them, and a 
sparkling river rolled away into the distance, to 
fling itself into the neighbouring stream of 
the Irwy. The wanderer's spirits were revived 
by the sight of the towers, whose protection 
they had sought through so many toils and 
difficulties, yet the distance still was greater 
than it appeared, and night had closed in 
before they reached the Abbey. 

When the wayworn travellers knocked at the 
Abbey gate, darkness was spreading over the 
scene, to which the last rays of the setting sua 
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had imparted so much beauty. Their summons 
was answered by a lay brother, who intimated 
to them that the Abbot was at his evening 
orisons, and could not be disturbed. 

"Out on thee, lazy monk," cried Hoel, in 
great wrath at the prospect of being compelled 
to wander further in search of the rest they so 
much needed, " we will not leave these gates 
until thou hast bestirred thyself to let thy 
master know the name of him who asks his 
hospitality to-night. Tell him the Lord Henry 
of Richmond waits without, and craves to speak 
with him, the son of Edmund Tudor, the 
friend and companion of his boyhood. Tell 
him this ; and beware how thou dost dismiss 
from his gate one whom thy superior will rejoice 
to see." 

The brother, who in no degree expected to 
find that the traveller without horses or retinue 
was so great a man, made humble excuses for 
his want of coxu-tesy and hastened to inform 
the Abbot who waited without. He soon 
returned, and ushered tbem into the convent. 
As they proceeded through the dimly-lighted 
cloisters of the building, they were met by a 
monk who was sent to receive them. 
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" The Lord Abbot bids you welcome, Elarl of 
Richmond ; and rejoices to receive beneath his 
roof the son of a beloved and lamented friend. 
The vesper sen'icc is even now ending, and he 
win speedily be with you." 

The monk led them through the long stone 
corridors to the refectory ; and passing through 
it to a room in which the Abbot was wont to 
take his evening meal with one or two of those 
whose important duties in the establishment 
fitted them for the companionship of their 
superior. 

Hoel retired with the monk to partake of 
refreshment ; and Richmond remained alone to 
await the coming of the Abbot. His youth 
and inexperience in worldly affairs caused him 
to feel some trepidation at finding himself com- 
pelled for the first time to seek protection fix)m 
a stranger ; but the emergency of his position 
left him no choice. In a short time, however, 
his unpleasant reflections were interrupted by a 
monk, who entered, bearing some torches which 
he placed in silver sconces prepared to receive 
them ; and whilst he had scarcely finished the 
arrangement of them, the large door was flung 
open, and the Abbot entered, preceded by two 
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monks. By birth, he belonged to the great 
house of Stafford, and his lofty lineage was 
reflected in the noble character of his form and 
features ; yet, the somewhat haughty expression 
of his face, was tempered by a calm benignity 
which shewed that the habit of commanding 
others had not destroyed the natural kindness 
of his disposition ; and though the garb of the 
cloister shrouded his tall figure, it could not 
conceal its stately bearing, or diminish the 
dignity of his address. 

" May I indeed credit the joyful news which 
has just reached me ;" he said " that Henry of 
Richmond, the son of one whom I loved so well 
in early years, is now beneath my roof. Wel- 
come, most welcome, my son, to my poor 
abbey, where I hope that you intend to remain 
for some time." 

" I thank you most heartily for your courtesy. 
Lord Abbot;" said Henry, as he kissed the hand 
of the churchman ; " I am beset, and in danger, 
and though I knew you not, I deemed that I 
might venture to ask shelter from one who 
had been my father's friend. I have therefore 
turned from the direct road, where I was pur- 
sued and feared to be captured; and passing 
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over the mountains, I have come, without 
escort or retinue, to pray you for protection and 
hospitality." 

** And you shall find them, my son, doubt it 
not. As long as Talley has walls and towers to 
give you shelter, or William de Stafford can 
command one retainer to defend them, here 
shall the son of Edmund Tudor find safety and 
repose. And when it shall please you to depart 
— which I pray you to do at the latest time 
that may comport with your convenience — I will 
send with you such a body of tried men-at- 
arms, and goodly archers, as shall secure you 
against every danger. So now, my son, let us 
sup together ; and when you have taken some 
refreshment, you shall tell me as much as it 
pleases you to impart of the state of your 
affairs, and the necessity which has driven you 
to leave the protection of the family with whom 
you have dwelt so long. For I have often 
enquired of your well doing ; and learned that 
you were kindly fostered by the gallant Herbert.'* 

The discourse was interrupted by the appear^ 
ance of supper, which was soon spread upon an 
ample board ; and after the rough fare to which 
Richmond had been exposed for so many days, 
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he was not ill-disposed to do justice to the good 
cheer before him. The abbot seemed to eat in 
order to encourage his companion ; but his own 
meal had been over some time before ; and he 
was in reality chiefly occupied by a close 
examination of his young guest. When the 

meal was at an end they remained alone. The 

• 

abbot drew his chair towards the blazing hearth, 
and invited Richmond to follow his example. 
He soon learned the events which had befallen 
Henry, and the dangers which had compelled 
him to deviate from the direct road, and take 
this circuitous route in order to reach Pembroke 
castle in safety. 

" You are then flying from King Edward ;" 
said the abbot, " my son, you did well not to 
trust yourself to the faith of that cruel and 
treacherous man. But I perceive that the days 
which you have passed in your wanderings, few 
as they have been, have left you far behind in 
knowledge of the events which are hourly 
occurring in these wild times ; nor are we ever 
sure, for a week together, which sovereign 
reigns over us ; or what strange friends and 
supporters may have built up the new throne. 
But this time, the change has been even more 
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than usually astounding. Come, taste this daret ; 
a good merchant of Milford Haven, who brings 
it himself from Bordeaux, assures me that it is 
the best which the vintages of France produce. 
Meantime, I will tell you the strange events 
which have occurred since you left Kagland." 

He pushed tho silver flagon towards Rich- 
mond, after having |:oured out for himself a cup 
of the generous wine ; and he then proceeded to 
give an account of the latest events of that ever- 
changeful period. 

"Before you had commenced your journey, 
circumstances had occurred, which, if you had 
had time to learn them, might have saved you 
from the toil and anxiety to which you have 
been exposed. Warwick and Clarence had 
even then landed in England, and the great 
king-maker, who has so long upheld the cause 
of York, is now engaged to restore Henry of 
Lancaster to the throne, hereafter to be occu- 
pied by the husband of the Lady Anne Neville. 
Ay, my son, you may well start; but these 
things are no dreams. The work of years has 
now to be undone ; the blood of our princes — 
the extermination of oiw ancient aristocracy — 
the desolation and the dread of the long civil 
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strife, have all been in vain. Warwick has 
resolved to begin the work again; and, after 
having raised at a fearful cost the elder des- 
cendants of our kings to the throne which is 
their right, he has determined to pass over to 
the other side ; and Warwick has requited the 
ingratitude with which the fidse Edward re- 
paid his great subject's services, by placing 
the crown upon the head of Edward of Lan- 
caster. To shorten the strange tale, know that 
King Edward has been surprised in his own 
quarters, at night, by Montague; and having 
with difficulty escaped alive, he has fled the 
kingdom ; whilst Warwick, in ten days, has 
again become master of the realm he has ruled 
so long, and has proclaimed Henry king once 
more." 

" 1 am bewildered by the strange tidings you 
have told. Is it possible that these things have 
actually taken place, in the short space that has 
elapsed since I received King Edward's sum- 
mons to attend his court, and fearing bis 
treachery, resolved to fly ? But bow will the 
poor King — the pious dotard Henry — rule this 
distracted kingdom? Such a reign will be 
but the signal for a fresh civil war." 

o 2 
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"Oh, fear not for that, my son; there is 
little danger that the authority will be permitted 
to rest in those feeble hands. Warwick and 
Clarence — the false trifler Clarence — have pro- 
claimed themselves regents, until the Prince of 
Wales shall have attained his majority; and 
then they will resign the power to him. If 
Edward have no son, Clarence's children will 
succeed ; thus the diadem of England is secured 
to Lord Warwick's heirs. The old attainders 
are removed from oflf the followers of Lancaster, 
and Jasper Tudor is Earl of Pembroke once 
more. But Mortimer and Vaughan are still in 
arms ; and in these distant provinces the war 
will not end yet. Your uncle is still besieged 
in Pembroke Castle, though with little danger 
of being overcome. Such is the present state of 
public affairs. It will be best, then, for you 
to remain patiently here, until I have precise 
information of the position of the hostile forces, 
and till your kinsman can take measures to 
secure your reaching him in safety ; for if you 
fell into the hands of those Marchmen, little 
will they care which party rules in England, and 
you will probably be hanged upon the nearest 
tree." 
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" No very inviting destiny, in truth ! So with 
your permission, I will profit by your offer, and 
rest with you until I learn the best way of reach- 
ing Pembroke safely," 

" Well then, my son, being agreed thus far 
upon the best course to pursue, you shall now 
betake yourself to the repose you must require, 
after your wearisome journey. I trust you will 
find everything prepared for you ; or if there is 
aught you need, remember that you are master 
of all my poor abode contains ; and the greatest 
unkindness you could show your father's friend 
would be, not to treat his house as your own 
home. Good night, my Lord." 

So saying, they parted; and the attendants 
of the Abbot proceeded with Richmond, to 
render him the services which were never 
omitted in the stately hospitality of Talley . 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Richmond prolonged bis stay for some 
time under the friendly roof of the Abbot of 
Talley. Scouts bad been sent out to discover 
the precise direction in which the enemy had 
spread themselves ; and information soon 
reached them that the bands of Mortimer 
had been recalled after the expulsion o£ Ed- 
ward IV., and the consequent discouragement 
which the triumph of the Lancastrians had 
spread amongst his partizans ;' and that the 
roads were no longer infested by their soldiery. 
The siege of Pembroke was not entirely aban- 
doned, though its assailants were no longer in a 
condition to press the attack ; a small party of 
Mortimer's troops still invested the fortress ; 
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insufficient, it is true, to give any chance of 
mastering it, but strong enough to keep the 
besieged in check, and to cut off their supplies. 
The rest of the army had dispersed as the bad 
season advanced; some retiring to their own 
homes, whilst those which were not disbanded, 
were sent into winter quarters. Though the 
danger arising to Richmond from the enem/s 
troopers, was greatly diminished, the season 
'now rendered it nearly impossible to undertake 
a journey over the desert tracts and forest lands 
which lay between him and Pembroke Castle ; 
and when he should have reached it, it would 
be needful carefully to elude the attention of 
the besiegers, and find means to effect his 
entrance into the fortress without being dis- 
covered. Under all these difficult circum- 
stances, he was easily persuaded by his kind 
host, to wait till the winter weather broke up 
before he undertook the onward journey ; and 
after conveying news of his safety to Pembroke 
and to Ragland — not forgetting a private epistle 
to Lady Maud — he passed the ensuing cold 
and dreary months in social intercourse with 
the kind Abbot and his fraternitv, in constant 
study in his well*stored library, or in the diver- 
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sions of the chase, in which the monks partici- 
pated with the zest which a life of seclusion 
gives to active and exciting pursuits. 

Thus time passed not unhappily away 
although far from the society of all who had 
hitherto given hope or sweetness to his existence. 
Though he had unexpectedly found a friend, 
when he thought himself most desolate, yet 
he felt lonely and dispirited. His thoughts 
turned to Maud, and pictured to him again 
the happy days which he bad passed with her ; 
now fancy showed her with Percy ever at her 
side. If not forgotten totally, still he was 
absent : past impressions are but feeble when 
compared to the influence of present associa- 
tions ; how then could he hope that he would 
continue for long to be preferred ? If Henry, 
indeed, retained the sceptre which Warwick 
had so lately replaced in his hand, Richmond, 
his nephew, might hope for favour; and the 
favour of the sovereign was no mean assistance 
in obtaining a noble maiden's hand. But 
Percy, too, was the representative of a house 
long faithful to the house of Lancaster; and 
when the contest lay between two such com- 
petitors, he would have but the same chance 
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as the village swain, who woes his humble love 
beneath the may-pole : the constancy of his 
betrothed was his chief dependence. He did 
not doubt Maud's truth; but he knew that 
Pembroke's last command had bequeathed her 
to Percy, and that Lady Pembroke would use 
every eflPbrt to fulfil her husband's wish. Her 
mother's influence and her dead father's last 
behest would thus add their power to aid 
Percy's suit, urged every hour amidst the 
thousand opportunities of a constant associa- 
tion ; whilst Richmond had no better hope 
than that which might arise from the memory 
of the past, in the breast of a maiden who had 
scarcely yet seen sixteen summers. He sighed 
to think of the hopelessness of his chief hope — 
of the vanity of most earthly objects. 

And soon, too, clouds seemed again gathering 
. on the political horizon, which threatened a fresh 
civil war. Rumours were abroad of forces 
gathering on the Flemish coast, to assist 
Edward in making a descent on England, which 
he meditated, and which had been delayed only 
because the wavering faith of the Duke of 
Burgundy made him now grant and then 
withhold the promised succour. But Warwick 
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by an ill-timed incursion into the Liow Countries 
from his government of Calais, fixed the un- 
certain determination of Charles the Bold in 
favour of his brother-in-law; and he soon 
equipped a fleet sufficient to transport the 
forces collected by Edward, reinforced by a 
small body of Burgundian troops, although the 
assistance which he thus rendered was not 
openly avowed. Here was fresh cause of 
anxiety for Richmond -on every side. In the 
new war his family and that of Maud would 
again be ranged on opposite sides; and who 
could say how soon chance or misfortune might 
convert this political animosity into personal 
enmity ? Three of her brothers were engaged 
in Edward's army, and Richmond must fight 
for Lancaster. 

But now, the most pressing difficulty was to 
secure the means of rejoining his unde instantly, 
before a fresh war broke out, and the gathering 
of troops should again render the country 
impassable. For this purpose the Abbot sent a 
trusty messenger to Tudor, asking for a guide ; 
for though it was an easy matter to find the 
way to Pembroke, it required one well acquainted 
with the actual state of affairs in the neighbour- 
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hood, and with the precise position of Mortimer's 
outposts, to conduct Richmond in safety past 
the enemy's camp. 

"My son," said the Abbot, as he entered 
Richmond's room, on a day of the early spring, 
" here is important news abroad, and time 
presses for your departure, although I grieve to 
say it. Edward has landed in England, and as 
soon as the intelligence reaches his followers, all 
the partizans of York will fly to arms, and 
spread like wildfire through the country. You 
must set forth at once, if you would reach 
Tudor's stronghold, ere the war rages all around, 
and every chance of reaching it is again cut 
off." 

" Say you so, my good Lord Abbot ? Then 
is there, indeed, not an hour to lose. But when 
did you receive the tidings, and where did 
Edward disembark?" 

"He landed at Ravenspur last week, after 
making a fruitless attempt on the coast of 
Norfolk. He has made proclamation that he 
comes not to disturb the people, or to claim the 
crown, but only to repossess himself of his own 
Duchy of York. But we all know Edward ; 
false and subtle when fortune frowns — bold and 
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headlong when she smiles on him again. No 
sooner will he have gained a footing and have 
collected his partizans, than he will strike 
openly for the crown he affects to hold so 
lightly." 

" Doubtless — doubtless. When once Edward 
has set his foot on English ground, it will need 
but a few weeks' preparation to set him &ce to 
face and hand to hand with Henry. But where 
is Warwick? He is not likely to slumber in 
such a strait." 

"Warwick with his army lies at Leicester, 
to intercept him on his march to London ; and 
Montague with a strong force is in the 
Northern Provinces where he holds command, 
and will not let Edward pass. So there are 
two armies in his path, to be fought with and 
overcome, ere Edward can stretch forth his 
hand to clutch the crown again." 

" Ay ; and Montagu and Warwick will prove 
rough playthings to amuse him on his route. 
But, perchance, ere now a battle has been 
fought; and who knows but the good citizens 
and their buxom dames may already have 
welcomed once more the handsome Edward of 
March, who once held such sway over their 
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loving hearts ? Well, my kind friend, I must to 
horse ; and have nothing left to do but to tender 
you my warmest thanks for your untiring 
friendship and hospitality." 

"It must be so indeed; and though with 
deep regret I speak it, we must part — to meet 
again, I trust, in happier times. There is a 
guide, sent thither by your noble uncle, with 
command to lead you through the forest on the 
north side of Milford Haven. You will thence 
gain the castle by water, for it it is so closely 
invested on the land side that it is impossible to 
obtain access by any other means. The enemy 
are extending their posts in every direction, as 
new levies pour in, and it is most needful for 
your safety to be guided by one who knows 
the country well." 

After short preparation for departure, Rich- 
mond mounted his horse before the great gate 
of the abbey. The Abbot surrounded by his 
monks, came forth to take leave of him and to 
honour his departure. Standing on the steps 
of the high-arched door-way, th6 churchman 
bestowed his parting benediction, and uttered 
his warmest wishes for the happy issue of the 
journey; and Henry rode away, attended by 
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Hoel and escorted by a large party of archeris 
and men-at-arms. Their guide rode on before, 
mounted on a pony of the country ; and they 
soon left far behind the friendly roof that had 
sheltered them so long. 

" Hoel," said Richmond, " hast thou spoken 
with our guide, and hast thou understood fit)m 
him which road we ought to take ?" 

'^Ay, my good lord, that have I; and a 
right sullen rascal have I found him. I do not 
like his look; he has a lowering crafty ex- 
pression which I never saw in an honest man.'* 

"Disturb thyself not for his good-favour or 
his honesty, Hoel ; it will suffice if he know the 
right path and can lead us ; for the rest, when 
we are safely lodged, he may even steal sheep to 
his heart's content, if he be so minded." 

" So may he, indeed, my lord, for aught I 
care ; but think you he will lead us aright ? 
For the path, I know it as well as he does, 
though I took good care not to tell him so. 
There would be no difficulty about the road, 
were it not for these out-lying parties of the 
enemy whom we must avoid, and of whose 
position all my knowledge of the country will 
tell me nothing. But if the fellow do not 
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prove honest, I shall make short work of it with 
him, and take my chance as guide myself." 

^' But what makes thee doubt the man ? He 
cannot help his ill-favoured visage. But how 
can'st thou believe that my kinsman would send 
to guide me on so perilous an expedition, one 
who is imworthy of trust. Out on thee, good 
Hoel; thy care for thy lord makes thee evea 
too suspicious." 

" Well, I trust that it will prove so ; but I 
cannot help misdoubting the black-crowed thief. 
However, we are safe enough to-day ; and 
to-morrow, when we approach our joimiey's end, 
I shall be on the watch, and am not easily 
deceived." 

Richmond, though prudent and cautious, 
thought little of his follower's fears, and soon 
dismissed them from his mind, to turn to the 
more engrossing recollections which frequently 
occupied him — more frequently perhaps than 
when he first left his earliest friends. For 
thoughts and feelings, for a time dismissed, or 
borne down by the temporary excitement of 
absorbing events or newer interests, will return 
after an interval with double force and renovated 
power. They rode on in silence, each occupied 
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with his own cares during the day, only halting 
for rest and food, which they took under the 
trees of the woodland region they were tra- 
velling through. They stopped for the night 
at a solitary and unfrequented inn, and early 
on the following day resumed their route. 

Towards nightfall they approached within a 
few miles of Pembroke, and thinking that it 
would be imprudent to advance further until 
the darkness should screen them completely 
from the view of any who might be straggling 
about by chance, they halted in a thicket by 
the roadside. Hoel strayed about in the hope 
of gaining some information from the neigh- 
bouring peasantry concerning the exact position 
of the outposts ; but his attempts were in- 
eflfectual, and he could learn nothing which 
could be of much assistance to him in his 
further progress. He cross- questioned the guide 
to discover what knowledge could be elicited 
from him; but his answers were sullen and 
reserved, and he could, or would, give no exact 
account on the subject which created Hoers 
anxiety. Angered and more than ever sus- 
picious, although he had no good cause for 
doubting the faith of the man whom Tudor 
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prove honest, I shall make short work of it with 
him, and take my chance as guide myself." 

*^ But what makes thee doubt the man ? He 
cannot help his ill-favoured visage. But how 
can'st thou believe that my kinsman would send 
to guide me on so perilous an expedition, one 
who is imworthy of trust. Out on thee, good 
Hoel; thy care for thy lord makes thee evea 
too suspicious." 

" Well, I trust that it will prove so ; but I 
cannot help misdoubting the black-crowed thief. 
However, we are safe enough to-day ; and 
to-morrow, when we approach our jomney's end, 
I shall be on the watch, and am not easily 
deceived." 

Richmond, though prudent and cautious, 
thought little of his follower's fears, and soon 
dismissed them from his mind, to turn to the 
more engrossing recollections which frequently 
occupied him — more frequently perhaps than 
when he first left his earliest friends. For 
thoughts and feelings, for a time dismissed, or 
borne down by the temporary excitement of 
absorbing events or newer interests, will return 
after an interval with double force and renovated 
power. They rode on in silence, each occupied 
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and pulled round the handle of the dagger 
which hung beside him, prepared for instant 
action. He then began to converse with the 
guide. 

" Fellow/' he said, " thou art probably aware 
of the danger of leading us astray. The paths 
of this forest are as well known to me as to 
thee ; and our sole motive for employing thee 
is, that thou mayest lead us safely through the 
outposts of the Yorkist army. If thou art 
faithful, a rich reward awaits thee ; but at the 
least sign of treachery, thou shalt die." 

" Wherefore should I betray you ? What are 
you, or such as you, to me ? I guide for gold 
because I lack gold, and cannot live without it ; 
but your blood is useless to me : what should I 
gain by spilling it ?" 

" I know not : that may depend on others, 
not thyself. If gold is all thy thought, thine 
honesty is soon bought. However, as I said 
before, beware ! Thy life is not worth a groat 
if thou art false." 

In sullen silence they rode on. The bright 
moon shone down in cold and melancholy 
splendour on the opening glades, now gleaming 
brightly on the corslet of the knight and the 
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•hauberk of his follower; and then, when the 
trees closed over their heads, showing the path 
that lay before them in the distance, each clear 
space between the thickets illuminated with a 
light too bright for the safety of the travellers. 
Hoel, who knew every winding of the forest, 
spoke again to the man. 

*^ We are coming upon the open meadow, 
near the mere," he said in a whisper; "a 
convenient central post for a watch. Art thou 
sure that there are no troopers there ?" 

" How^ should I know ?" replied the man, 
evasively. " There were none when I was last 
here. I know no more." 

" Speak not above thy breath, fellow ; move 
not, call not, or thou art dead ! I doubt thee 
much." 

So saying, he snatched the bridle of the 
man's horse with one hand, and seizing a firm 
hold of him with the other, waited till Rich- 
mond came up. 

" Hist ! my good lord, be cautious. It 
seems that this fellow knows not if there are 
troopers in the meadow, but I will lay my life 
there are. If they watch these paths at all to 
prevent succour being flung into the castle, this 
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is the most central and convenient post. If yoo 
will secure this rogue, and hold him till I come, 
I will go forward and reconnoitre; hut if he 
attempt to speak or give any signal, kill him on 
the spot, if you value your own life." 

The man preserved a dogged silence whilst 
Richmond secured him, hut attempted no 
resistance, which his slight frame would have 
ill enabled him to sustain against the powerful 
grasp of the young noble, or the athletic strength 
of his warlike retainer ; and Richmond prepared 
to execute Hoel's injunction at the slightest 
indication of danger. Hoel flung his long doak 
over his armour, that the glittering of the steel 
in the moonlight might not betray his presence ; 
and having pulled the hood over his casque, he 
went cautiously forward until he reached the 
end of the pathway, about half a mile beyond 
the place where he had left Richmond. He 
peered out into the meadow which lay bright 
in the moonlight beyond. Nothing was there 
to be seen — no watch — no troopers — nothing 
to disturb the deep silence and serenity of 
night. 

" Perhaps then, I am deceived, and the man 
is honest in spite of appearances. Yet that 
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fice ! I am sure that I have seen it hefore ; 
and it is an aspect that cannot bode good. 
This time my suspicion was unjust, but yet I 
will not trust him." 

He returned as he came, carefully and in 
silence, and convinced that the enemy was not 
far off. 

" My lord, the man spoke truth ; there is 
no one there. But if you will follow my advice, 
we shall leave the horses here, and concealing 
our armour as well as we can beneath our 
cloaks, proceed on foot. The sound of the 
horses* footsteps will be heard, and will prevent 
our concealment, should we come upon foes 
unexpectedly." 

Richmond agreed to the proposed precaution, 
and securing their horses to a tree, they pro- 
ceeded on foot and in silence, keeping the guide 
between them as they walked. They did not 
cross the meadow, fearing to be seen by eyes 
which perhaps watched for their lives; but 
skirting the open space, they kept within the 
shadow of the trees. When they had passed 
nearly half across the meadow, Hoel thought 
he heard a voice. He paused; a low sound 
like a distant whistle reached his ear. He 
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looked to the guide ; the man was sullen and*" 
silent as ever. 

" Pause here, my lord, and above all keep a 
strong hand upon this man. I will go forward, 
and see what is on before us." 

Richmond kept close under the shade of the 
trees, retaining a firm hold of his suspicious 
companion. Hoel moved noiselessly along 
amongst the bushes, pushing aside the branches, 
the rustling of which might have betrayed his 
presence, with the utmost care ; and observing 
at each step not to tread on a dry branch or a 
broken stick, lest his footfall should be heard. 
He crossed a thicket towards another opening 
with which he was well acquainted,* firmly 
convinced that this part of the forest, wherein 
many roads met, would not be left unguarded. 
So cautious and so noiseless was his approach, 
like the stealthy step of the Indian in his 
trackless wilderness, that no sound betrayed his 
presence. He reached the edge of the thicket, 
and taking his helmet off his head, lest a stray 
moonbeam should fall upon it and betray him, 
he carefully peered forth. 

The sight that met his gaze fiilly justified his 
sagacious anticipations. Horses were picketed 
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tor stakes around the small, open space ; arms 
were piled up together, and in the centre, near a 
watch-fire — which the chill of the spring night 
rendered most needful in that damp forest — 
were laid full twenty armed men, wrapped in 
their military cloaks. A sentinel paced back- 
wards and forwards, the guardian of his 
slumbering comrades. One word — one sound 
would rouse those sleeping soldiers, and expose 
Richmiond to a hopeless contest against fearful 
odds. 

No doubt now remained on HoeFs mind of 
the treachery of the guide. He stole back as 
he came, and laying his finger on his lip, 
pointed to the thicket. Richmond understood 
both the meaning of the signal, and the 
extremity of the danger in which he stood. 
Hoel seized the other arm of the guide, and 
uttered in his ear in a hoarse whisper the 
ominous words : 

" Speak not, or thou shalt die, false traitor." 
They led him away, retracing the path which 
brought them there, with the utmost care. 
Hoel then turned into another road leading 
in the same direction, but at a greater distance 
from the party which they had just escaped 
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copsewood, plunged into its depths. He tore 
aside the branches to let his young k»tl pass 
through, and led him to a dose shelter of 
brushwood beneath the trees, which here grew 
so thickly that they almost touched each other. 

" Down — down, my lord ; lie still and stir 
not even if they pass over you. They could 
not see us through this thick fern and under* 
wood even by a stronger light ; and if they have 
no bloodhounds, we shall baffle them yet." 

They stretched themselves at full length on 
the damp ground, whilst the tangled briars and 
long grass closing over them showed no trace 
of their place of refuge. On came the sound 
of their pursuers' steps ; on every side was 
heard the hasty tread of armed men, and their 
loud voices as they called eagerly to each other. 

" Here, in this covert. Hugh and Fits^hn, 
come hither. Let us beat this thicket well ; I 
will wager a golden crown that they are lurking 
here. Thomas said that he would lead them 
this way; but why has not the dull rogue 
repeated his signal? he was to whistle three 
times as they passed this road." 

The soldiers pressed close around, searching 
the copse in every direction, beating the brush- 
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wood with their swords, and piercing the 
bushes with their long pikes. Once they 
passed so near where Richmond lay that they 
almost smote his armour as they cut down the 
fern with their swords. Had a limb moved, 
or a nerve quivered, his life had paid the price ; 
but with the calm intr^idity for which he was 
remarkable, he stirred not, though their breath 
was on his cheek and their arms well-nigh 
pierced him as he lay. And he remained 
unseen in the shadow of that dark wood until 
at length they passed on believing that they 
had so thoroughly searched that portion of the 
copse that they were assured no one was there. 

By degrees, the shouts of the soldiers hal- 
looing to each other grew fainter and more 
distant; and the soimd of their footsteps, 
running from side to side in search of the 
fugitives, gradually faded away, ^ wearied with 
their fruitless chase they at length persuaded 
themselves that the signal they had heard must 
have been an accidental sound from some 
chance passenger through the wood, and not 
the signal which they had preconcerted with the 
false guide. 

As silence again resumed her empire over the 
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woodland, Richmond and Hod arose from their 
hiding-place; and having satisfied themselves 
that they were for the moment safe from further 
pursuit, they resumed their route, in order to 
gaip the shore of the haven as quickly as 
possible. By the messenger who was sent to 
Pembroke for a guide, they had conveyed 
intelligence to a vassal whose faith was sure, 
that a boat must be in readiness that night to 
convey a traveller secretly to the Castle. But as 
the man whom they sent had not returned with 
the guide, and they had not met him as they 
had expected on the road, they were now as 
much involved in uncertainty where to find the 
boatman as they were in astonishment that the 
conductor sent to them by Tudor should have 
proved unfaithful. Great were the perils and 
difficulties of every onward step, yet to delay in 
the wood was still more dangerous ; and after 
some consultation, it was determined that Hoel 
should lead the way to the abode of the vassal 
whom they had ordered to be in readiness to 
aid them. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Now the grey dawn of morning began 
faintly to streak the eastern sky ; the cold damp 
which attends that chilly hour before the sun 
arises, fell heavily around, and added to the 
fatigue of the previous day, and the excitement 
and alarms of the past night, made the wan- 
derers anxious to find a resting-place. But 
there was still danger around them on every 
side. When the morning broke, they could 
hear the hum of distant voices, as the small 
bodies of troopers, stationed at different parts 
of the wood, arose with the daylight. They 
noted every sound that reached their ears, as 
they passed on their road in haste to reach a 
plac6 of concealment before the day broke fully 
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on them ; when suddenly they were arrested in 
their course by voices which spoke dose beside 
them. They paused ; — only a few boughs 
divided them from a party of soldiers who 
jiust then aroused from their damp beds on the 
cold ground, chilled and stiff with their com- 
fortless repose, gathered around the watch-fire, 
and stirred its dying embers, as they heaped on 
fresh fuel, to prepare their morning meal. 

Dismayed to find that they had advanced so 
near as almost to have fallen in with the enemy 
before they were aware of their presence, 
Richmond and his attendant paused in un- 
certainty, keeping a dose watch on evwy 
movement of the soldiers. At first they did 
not dare ta stir, from the fear of being dis« 
covered ; but by degrees the voices of the men 
grew louder and more animated, as the torpor 
of their first awakening wore o&^ and the warm 
blaze of the cheerful fire made its influence 
sensibly felt in restorii^ their chilled and 
stiffened limbs. Hod then ventured ta suggest 
in a low whisper to Richmond, that they should 
steal away in an opposite direction, whilst the 
men were employed with their breakfiust, and 
there was less risk of some straggler detecting 
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their vicinity. Richmond answered by a gesture 
of assent; and Heel moved on, beckoning to 
his master to follow in the track where he had 
trod. But at the tirst step he took, Richmond 
felt his steps arrested by a strong grasp laid 
upon his shoulder. His habitual presence of 
mind fortunately prevented him from uttering 
any exdamation ; but turning quickly round, he 
snatched his dagger from the sheath, and 
threatened to plunge it into the breast of his 
assailant. The man instantly released his hold, 
and Richmond saw — ^not the grim visage of one 
of Mortimer's fierce soldiery — ^but the honest 
and homely countenance of a peasant, for such 
his garb denoted him to be. Pointing towards 
the troopers on the other side the screen of 
leaves, the man intimated to him by signs that 
his life would depend upon escaping thence 
undetected. 

Meanwhile Hoel surprised to find that his 
lord had not followed, turned round to look for 
him ; and seeing a man's hand upon his shoulder, 
and Richmond's naked dagger in his hand, 
hastened to his aid. When he saw the &ce of 
the peasant, a glance of glad recognition passed 
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between them. He made a silent gesture to 
the man, who passed on before them, and silently 
but at a rapid pace led them away from their 
dangerous neighbours, and tracking the forest 
paths with a thorough knowledge of all their 
windings, conducted them &r from every quar- 
ter in which danger might be apprehended. 

After a march of nearly two hours, they saw 
the fair waters of Milfwd Haven shining in the 
morning sun, through the trees which dipped 
their green branches in its waves ; and they soon 
reached the humble abode of their conductor, 
who taking a key from his pocket opened the 
door and bade them welcome. 

" You have saved our lives, my friend," said 
Richmond, grasping the rough hand of the 
peasant, " and I owe you a debt of gratitude 
which I will not be slow to repay. Providence 
sent you to our aid at the very moment when 
we needed a guide so much." 

" 1 have been looking for you all night, my 
lord," said the man ; " I feared that there was 
mischief in the wind, and that you might fall 
into the soldiers' hands. If they had caught 
you, you would probably have been murdered; 
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for they were directed to look out for you, and 
had no orders to be particularly tender in their 
care, I fancy." 

"Indeed, I expected little else if I fell into 
Mortimer's hands ; he is but a robber of the 
marches, and his men are lawless ruffians. But 
how knew you of our coming, good friend ?" 

" I heard of your coming from your own 
messenger, who ordered me to be in waiting 
with my boat to convey you to the Castle last 
night; so when I found you did not come, I 
feared you had fallen into bad hands, and went 
out to look for you." 

"Thanks, thanks, good fellow; thou shalt 
not lack a reward for thy faithfulness and 
services. But now, if thou wouldst not have us 
die of hunger, give us some food — it matters 
not what; whatever thy house aflfords will be 
most welcome after our long fast." 

The man obeyed, and soon placed before 
them such humble fare as his lowly roof 
afforded; but it was food obtained by honest 
labour, and not unsweetened by a flagon of 
stout ale to cheer the drooping strength of the 

tired travellers. 

H 3 
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Richmond called Hoel to eat with him, 

" We have shared together/* he said, " the 
danger and the toil; it is but just that we 
should divide the food and rest. Wait not for 
me, but come and eat at onoe ; if thou art but 
half as hungry as I am, thou wilt heed no 
ceremony." 

After they were sufficiently restored to tarn 
their attention to less urgent matters than the 
repast before them, Richmond i^in took 
counsel of his honest host. 

*' At nightftJl, then, we will betake us to the 
Castle. Until dark it will not, I suppose, be 
safe to cross the water, and I shall not be sorry 
for a few hours' rest meanwhile* Thou wilt 
watch, I know, and give us timely notice of the 
approach of any danger." 

" You may rest in peace, my lord, till night, 
^nd trust to me to watch whilst you are sleeping. 
But you do not yet know, alas! the disaster 
that has befallen. Have you not heard that the 
Castle has fallen into the hands of the ruffian 
Mortimer, and that his men have seized all 
ttie boats which cover the haven ?" 

"How — what say you? Pembroke fallen 
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into the hands of the rude borderer ! Where 
then is my unde ? The thieves of Mortimer have 
not slaughtered my gallant kinsman ?" 

" Nay, Heaven forfend ! your kind unde is 
safe; may all the saints be praised for it! 
He escaped from the Castle with most 
of his men, when they were surrounded on 
every side; for Mortimer had seized on the 
boats, and so prevented all succour from being 
given to the Castle. Food failed, and they 
could hold out no longer. My lord contrived 
to let me know his dire distress, and I engaged 
a Dutch trader to carry him across the sea. I 
had concealed one of my own boats far down 
the waterVside, and thus I was able to convey 
him and his followers safely on board. With 
muffled oars I passed the lazy watchers in 
yonder vessdfi a dozen times; and I promised 
that I would look out for you, and bring you 
safely to him, if you reached this place by the 
appointed time. It was agreed with the 
Dutchman to wait your coming, and now he 
lies in the offing all day, and stands in to the 
haven at night to look for you. At nightfall, 
then, if it so please you, I will put you on 
board the Dutch vessel." 
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" I suppose it must be so/* said Richmond, 
musingly, for he had not been prepared for this 
sudden and unlooked-for departure from his 
native land ; " yet I like it not. Whither is my 
uncle bound ?" 

" For Brittany ; they will sail for St. Malo 
to-night. He seeks a shelter with the good 
Duke who has ever befriended him." 

"Wherefore so far? Why not join the armies 
of Lancaster? But I must confer with him, 
and strive to change this resolution." 

So saying, and painfully impressed with the 
new misfortune which had fallen on him and 
his kinsman, Richmond retired to an inner 
room, the sole sleeping-chamber of the hut, and 
flinging himself on the rude pallet-bed, soon 
forgot his past dangers and present anxieties in 
deep slumber. His follower stretched his weary 
limbs on some clean straw spread on the 
kitchen floor, and soon slept as soundly as his 
master. 

The day was far spent when Richmond woke 
again. Griflith, for so his host was called, 
came to inquire if he were sufliciently recovered 
from his fatigue to undertake another expcdition- 
on foot. 
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' "Ay, that am I ; I feel no fatigue now. 
That good sleep and thy stout ale have quite 
restored my strength. Give me but another 
eup of it and a crust of bread, and I will 
follow thee. But whither are we going ?" 

"I have been out this morning, and have 
conferred with the Dutch skipper. The tide 
will serve at sunset, and he is desirous to lose 
no more time. As it would not be safe for you 
to cross the water by daylight, in sight of the 
craft of Mortimer, I have bethought me that, 
if you will go a few miles on foot through the 
woods, there are no soldiers on that side, and no 
risk in the venture. I wiU send the boy with 
the boat to meet us beyond this bay, and out of 
sight of the Castle. In this way, you can go on 
board, and be in time to sail when the tide turns 
this evening." 

" Well, be it so. Indeed, the scheme pleases 
me better than sitting here all day unable to 
stir ; let us go." 

They proceeded on foot by the road leading 
along the northern shore of the haven, for the 
opposite side of the coast was ill possession of 
the troops. Thick woods at this time covered 
the whole region and grew to the edge of the 
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in which they dipped their luxuriant foliage. 
Under their shade^ Richmond passed on his way 
without a{^rehension from bdng seen from the 
Castle, whose krfty towers and fix>wning bat- 
dements were visible to him during the 
greater part of the route. He turned many 
a look of lii^mng r^ret to those walls 
which had witnessed his Inrth, and sheltered his 
infancy, in whidi a large portion of his youth 
had been spent at various intervals of time^ and 
where he had now expected to find an asylum 
capable of sheltering him from the gufle of 
kings and fitim the strife ci Actions. Thisi 
hope was deceived, and no bright^ prospect 
remained to him than to share the exile ot his 
last remaining rekitive. 

He felt the sickening and diilly <kead whidi 
fells upon the stoutest heart at sudi harsh 
severing of all the ties whidi bind us to the 
land of our fath^^, and the home with which 
our earliest and happiest memories are indis- 
soluUy linked. He knew that there were 
brighter dimes beyond that cold bhie sea — lands 
more civilized, more learned in all the arts whidi 
soften life, in every sd^ice which devates and 
^mobles it. But what was all that to him ? 
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In distant lands he could never hear the gende 
voice that had soothed his infant slumbers ; he 
could not dasp tfa« guiding hand which had led 
his totterii^ footsteps till childhood gave place 
to youth, and youth now verged on manhood, 
traming him to knowledge, to virtue, to a thirdt 
foar high and honourable enterprize. Above all 
he might never see siigsm b&r — the dream of 
his youth — the solitary hope of the desolate 
future. Oppressed by these soiTowful reflec- 
tions, Ridimond pursued his way in silence, 
whidi was at length brokai by the fisherman. 

" If it so please you, we will keep dose under 
these trees, that we be not espied from the 
Castle and followed ; for this morning, whilst 
you were sleeping, I went forth to learn what 
tidings were abroad, and I heard that they are 
keeping strict watch for you, and that Mortimer 
has effaced a large reward to take you dead or 
aKve." 

At this unpleasant intelligence Ridunond 
quickly roused himself from his meditations. 

** Ah ! say you so ! But how knew they of 
my intention to come here? My departure 
from Ragland was secret, and since that time 
several mon&s have dapsed, during which they 
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can have obtained no information of the place 
in which I was concealed." 

" They stopped your messenger, who is even 
now in the dungeon of the Castle; and from 
the letter which they found upon him, it seems 
that they learned yoiu* coming, and are watching 
to entrap you. For this cause, you may see 
that the banner of the Tudor still floats above 
the keep of the Castle.'* 

" By St. George ! and so it does. Then it 
was the foul traitor Mortimer who sent me a 
false guide; and I, nothing doubting but he 
came from Tudor, was well-nigh falling into the 
snare.'* 

" Nay, did he so, indeed ? Then have you 
cause to bless the saints for your escape from 
that false and perjured knight. But how dealt 
you in your anger with the villain? If he 
have escaped, they will know long ere this that 
you are near at hand, and we must use double 
speed.** 

" Nay, fear not for him, good Griffith ; the 
rogue will tell no tales. He lies silent enough 
in yonder wood. My dagger stopped his 
tongue, but not until he had nearly led us into 
the midst of an outpost of Mortimer's »nen.'* 
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" You did well, right well, to slay the traitor ; 
and I bethink me then, it must be his body 
which was found in the copse near the mere 
this morning. I was prowling about to hear 
what was doing — ^for they wiD not suspect a 
poor and peaceful maai like me — when some 
soldiers brought in a corpse which they had 
found of one murdered in the forest. It was 
Thon^as the wrecker, a bad man, who dared not 
show his face in this country whilst my lord 
ruled at Pembroke. He has been seen prowling 
about of late; and like a bird of ill omen, his 
appearance ever boded evil to your noble 
house." 

" Evil indeed ! for now you tell me who the 
villain was, I remember that he is the same who 
betrayed Pembroke Castle long years ago. He 
did me little evil then in delivering me up to the 
good knight of Ragland; but I have narrowly 
escaped his snares this time. However, he is 
gone to his account and can injure me no 
more." 

They had now reached the place where the 

oat lay in waiting for them. Griffith took an 

oar from the young fisherman, and the little 

bark flew rapidly over the water. They soon 
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saw a vessel standing in to the harbour, and in 
a few moments more they were alongside the 
Dutch ship. 

The deck resounded to the armed foot of 
Richmond, as he sprang out of the boat, and 
was welcomed by the burly skipper with good- 
natured frankness. But that goodly personage 
was not alone. Beside him towered a majestic 
form, the stately proportions of which were 
well suited to the grave dignity of the coun- 
tenance whose searching glance was riveted on 
Richmond's face. Strong emotion stirred in 
the breast of the young man as he approached 
the presence of his last remaining kinsman, and 
moved by involuntary homage, he bent his knee 
as he kissed the hand extended to him. It was 
that of Jasper Tudor, one of the boldest cham- 
pions in that deadly feud whidi had so long de- 
solated England, and one of the most heroic 
supporters of the kindred house of Lancaster. His 
lineaments bore strong resemblance to those of 
his beautiful mother — not indeed in their beauty, 
for he was not remarkable for that attribute — 
but in the kingly air which marked the descendant 
of the proud race of Valois, and the lofty bearing 
which so well recalled his diivalrous unde 
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Charles VII. A slight touch of grey already 
mingled with the dark locks that clustered round 
his brow, attesting rather the anxieties and toils 
of his adventurous career than the approach of 
age; but the determined expression of the 
mouth, and the proud glance of the eagle eye 
bespoke a heart within which had never quailed 
before danger or grown faint in adversity. 

" Son of my brother, do I behold you at last ! 
Henry of Richmond, welcome — thrice welcome 
to your kinsman's heart !" 

He raised the young man who knelt before 
him, and clasped him to his breast. 

" Ay, thou art like thy father, my boy, and 
thou shalt be a son to the childless age of 
Jasper Tudor. How have I bnged through so 
many hopeless years to see thee once more, but 
sorrow or exile have been thy uncle's lot ? Yet 
did I learn with joy that thou wert kindly 
nurtured by a gallant foe." 

''It has, indeed, been an evil diance, my 
kind unde, whidi has kept us apart so long. 
But you have heard from the Abbot of Talley 
of the hindrances which prevented me from 
coming to aid you in the defence of Pembroke 
Alas 1 until this momiug I hoped to find you 
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safe within your castle walls. For me, I have 
hitherto fared far better than I could have 
hoped or deserved. The lord of — *' he 
hesitated ; " the kind Sir WiDiam Herbert was 
indeed a father to me." 

Tudor smiled kindly on him. 

" Nay, my son, hesitate not to give to your 
benefactor the title which his Sovereign bestowed 
upon him, and which probably his descendants 
will bear as long as his race shall last. Why, 
we have two Kings, and wherefore not two Earls 
of Pembroke? Whilst he lived, I grudged 
him not his fair earldom, though it had been 
wrested from me, for he was a brave knight 
and well deserved all I had to resign, for his 
noble conduct to the heir of his opponent." 

Richmond did not reply at once, for the 
subject of their discourse recalled many a fond 
recollection, but the memory of the past soon 
reminded him of the uncertainties of the 
present hour. 

" Whither are you going, my unde ? Yonder 
good fisherman told me that you are bound for 
the coast of Brittany. Will you then prefer 
that we should join the King's armies, and strike 
another blow in your royal brother's cause ?" 



i 
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Tudor's brow grew clouded. 

"Alas! you know not then the sad events 
that have befallen. Indeed, news travels slowly 
in the interior of the country, and you have 
been a wanderer of late. The terrible catas- 
trophe by which the war has been put an end 
to could scarcely have reached your ears before. 
The holy Henry and his son both sleep in 
bloody graves, and the murderer Edward is at 
last King indeed, without a competitor to dis- 
pute his claim." 

" Has the crafty tyrant, then, slain the two 
last princes of the blood of Lancaster ? Alas ! 
alas ! I ever mistrusted his deep guile and 
treacherous cunning." 

" My ill-fated brother and his young son have 
both been vilely murdered. The Prince was 
openly assassinated by the butcher Gloucester 
and the coward Clarence after the last fatal 
field. Henry of Lancaster died in the Tower 
the death which captive princes in the power of 
York and Gloucester are like to die. But my 
murdered kinsmen are not the last princes of 
the race of Lancaster, for in your veins, my son, 
the blood of John of Gaunt still flows; and 
happier days may come even yet, when the 
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murderous Yorkists shall theinsdves meet the 
fate which they have inflicted on so many of 
our race. And then the crown which they 
have usurped shall be transferred to your young 
brow." 

Richmond paused. These words conjured 
up thoughts which sunk deeply into his heart, 
and united to the indignation which the 
slaughter of his innocent kinsmen excited, 
formed the fertile source of many future 
projects. At length he again turned his 
attention to the events which were then occur- 
ring. 

"Tell me, I pray you, how all these things 
have happened? The last tidings I heard at 
Talley were of Edward's limdiug in Yorkshire. 
Two armies lay upon his way to London, and 
Queen Margaret and the Prince were yet in 
Prance." 

"News travels but slowly, and in these 
stormy times communication is more than 
usually difficult. Two months have passed since 
Edward landed, and in that short space he has 
swept from his path all those great warriors and 
statesmen who upheld the rival throne. By 
some fatal mistake, Montagu and Warwick 
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successively let him pass by them, and taking 
other roads than those which they guarded, he 
reached London without hindrance. There the 
false Archbishop of York opened the gates to 
his brother's foe, and the citizens received 
Edward with the favour which they have 
ever borne him. When the united forces of 
Warwick and Montagu followed to give battle 
to Edward, they were defeated at Barnet, and 
the two great brothers fell, fighting side by 
side." 

" Alas ! is the noble Warwick slain ? Then 
was the cause of Henry hopeless iDdeed. After 
the victory, the rude conqueror then doomed 
the poor princes to death ?" 

^' Queen Margaret had landed with the 
Prince, and we of the followers of Lancaster all 
gathered again to make head against the 
usurper. Taking fresh courage fix)m our 
persuasions she forsook the sanctuary of Beau- 
lieu, whither she had fled when she learnt the 
direful news of Warwick's death. But these 
last hopes were blighted at Tewkesbury where 
Edward again defeated our army. There, St. 
John, Devonshire, the gallant Somerset were 
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slain in cold blood, and the Prince of Wales 
was butchered when the fight was done. The 
poor King lived but a few hours after; and 
then, all hope being over, I sought refuge in 
my own towers once more. These too are 
lost, and Pembroke is again an exile. Wilt 
thou follow thy uncle's fate, my boy, or seek 
again the shelter of Ragland Castle and trust to 
the faith of Edward V' 

" That will I not. I follow you, whatever 
destiny awaits you. We are the last of our 
race, and we will live or die together." 

The determination which Richmond ex- 
pressed was quickly formed, and, indeed his 
present situation left him no other choice. 
The throne to which his maternal ancestry 
belonged, and to which his father's family was 
no less bound by the ties of blood, had 
crumbled in the dust, and there seemed little 
chance that he coxJd ever again revisit his native 
land in safety ; for now, the danger of his 
position was increased an hundred-fold. If he 
had cause to doubt Edward's intention towards 
him when he was only formidable as a distant 
and scarcely acknowledged member of the 
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house of Lancaster, what could Richmond now 
expect if he fell into the power of the murderer 
of his kindred, when he had himself become 
by the long crimes of his enemy, the sole 
representative of the rival dynasty. 



vol. I. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Time, as it rolled on, brought little change 
in the respective situations of the various 
personages of this tale, during several succeeding 
years. Edward remained the undisputed master 
of a kingdom, for which there existed no 
competitor. Relaxing gradually from the stem 
energy with which he had conducted the 
contest, he resumed the life of indolence and 
pleasure to which his tastes disposed him. 
Richmond, an exile in Brittany, was kindly 
treated by the Duke, yet, at fklward's in- 
stigation, he was closely watched to prevent his 
return to England. He had little intention to 
take such a step ; for though he often earnestly 
wished to see his early friends and associates 
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again, yet he knew that the desire could only be 
gratified at the risk of life or liberty. 

In a stately chamber of the Palace of West- 
minster, whose windows looked over the 
surrounding gardens and grounds to where 
the Thames rolled along, forming the boundary 
of the royal domain, sat a man apparently 
occupied by deep contemplation. He was 
seated upon a high-backed chair, richly carved 
with armorial bearings ; his head rested upon 
his hand, whilst his elbow leaned upon a large 
round table covered with a rich cloth. He was 
in the prime of life, but of a life which in 
those days of restless action began in a boyhood 
of precocious enterprise, and was matured in 
the statesman and the warrior at an age when 
modem youths are still confined within a college, 
far from the busier scenes of worldly ambition. 
Care and thought had carved deep lines upon a 
brow, around which the light curls still clustered 
with the luxuriance of youth ; his majestic 
form was loosely enveloped in a large velvet 
wrapper, lined with the richest sables ; and he 
stretched forth his tall limbs with a lassitude 
which might result from long and overstrained 
exertions, or from habitual indolence, when 

I 2 
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there was no present cause for the exercise of 
their redoubtable strength. He arose from his 
restless meditations, and walking towards the 
window, looked forth. But he saw not the 
smiling scene without, so deeply was his mind 
occupied with the thoughts that agitated him. 
Ever and anon he muttered to himself; and 
his clenched hand and frowning brow showed 
that no pleasant contemplations absorbed his 
attention. He turned again to the seat he had 
just left, and taking up a silver whistle from 
the table beside him, blew a sharp note. An 
attendant instantly appeared. 

" Hey wood, who waits without ?" 

" The Lords, whose duty it is to wait upon 
your Grace are all here, as is their wont. His 
Grace of Buckingham, my Lords Stanley and 
Hastings, — " 

"I want none of them. Where is the 
Bishop? I told you to bid him wait my 
pleasiu'e." 

" So please your Grace, my Lord of Bath is 
also here." 

" Bid him come in." 

With cringing mien and many obsequious 
reverences, the Bishop of Bath entered the 
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presence of his Sovereign. He wore the 
episcopal garb, but his short and corpulent 
figure gave little grace to the habiliments. His 
face was full and round, the mouth expressive 
of some humour; and his general appearance 
might « seem to denote careless good nature, 
until his countenance was more closely scanned. 
But there was an expression of stealthy watch- 
ftdness in his eye, which cat-like followed every 
turn in the voice or features of those with 
whom he conversed, that might well be con- 
strued into cunning, and which his enemies 
attributed to even deeper guile. 

" Good-day, my Lord Bishop. I would 
speak with you. Be seated." 

The obedient prelate drew a stool within a 
respectful distance of the King, and awaited his 
pleasure. 

" Stillington," continued Edward, " tidings of 
deep import have reached me but now, and they 
"liave moved me much. The arch-deceiver 
Louis, ever false and shifting, has some fresh 
intrigue on foot. He now slights his treaties 
with me, and seeks alliance with Austria and 
Burgundy. By Heaven and its holy Saints, 
but he shall rue it !" 
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And Edward sprang from his chair, and began 
to pace the room with unequal steps, his face 
flushed with the angry passions which his words 
called forth. 

" Let not the wily tricks of the French 
king — ^more befitting a traitor than a French 
prince — which have so often disgusted you be- 
fore, now move your Grace to anger. When 
have you ever failed to circumvent him ? or if 
he cannot be out-witted, he can ever be brought 
to reason by the fear of war, — ^war, which he 
will not and dare not encounter, against 
England." 

" War ! — ^yes ; war he dreads, and war he 
shall have ! But know you, my lord bishop, 
that he has dared to insult us. He has refused 
my daughter's hand, so long promised to his 
son ; and even now seeks to match the Dauphin 
with the daughter of Maximilian. Charles of 
Burgundy is no less false than he; if he be 
more fierce and sudden, it is not from nobleness 
of nature ; he is ever plotting against me with 
Louis." 

" Well, my good lord ; and what boots it to 
your Grace, the falsehood of these forces of 
France? Even let them plot amongst them- 
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selves ; there is little danger that their treaties 
of amity will long endure. For the Lady 
Elizabeth it will not be difficult to find a 
more fitting spouse than the son of the hypocrite 
of Plessis ; and if you deem the insult offered 
her merits such chastisement, there is the ever- 
open door of Calais, through which you can 
pour your stout battalions into the very heart 
of his kingdom. But he will not fight, my 
lord ; — he will not fight. Threaten him with 
war, and he will pay, or cringe, or lie, — but will 
not fight, unless it serves his interest." 

" Marry ! but I will have my revenge — and 
shall scare King Louis's realm from Paris 
to the Pyrenees. But not yet, good Stillington ; 
I cannot do it yet. Burgundy is leagued with 
Prance, and this new marriage treaty is on foot, 
by which he has done such foul dishonour to my 
child ; who, as all men know, has long borne 
the name of Dauphiness ; and whose betrothal 
has been blazed forth to Europe. Ay ! Europe 
has heard the insult : and Europe shall re-echo 
the requital. But it cannot be yet, I tell thee. 
For Henry of Richmond, too, disquiets me ; he 
is in Brittany ; and though Francis has pledged 
his word that he shall not escape, yet if Louis 
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should get hold of him, he would soon stir up a 
fresh civil war, to fill my hands at home, whilst 
he insults me with impimity abroad. The risk 
on all sides is great ; and I know not what is 
best to do." 

" Your Grace says truly ; the peril is great ; 
but coimige and prudence can do much to over- 
come it. You must get hold of that boy — ElarL — 
that off-shoot of Lancaster, — and once in your 
power, my lord, it will be your own fault if he 
give you further disquiet." 

The Churchman bent his sharp eye upon the 
King, in earnest observation, to mark how his 
words were taken ; the smooth tone in which 
they were spoken, gave little significance to their 
deadly import, and he trusted to Edward's vehe- 
mence to seize upon his meaning, and adopt it 
as his own, rather than receive it from his insti- 
gation. 

"Disquiet! — nay, if I held him here, he 
should give me no more disquiet, I warrant him. 
The walls of the strongest fortress in my 
kingdom will not be too sure to hold the restless 
brood of Somerset ; and let his mother wail as 
she will, to a prison he shall go, if once I have 
him in my bands. But, good Stillington, all 
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these are idle words. The wide sea rolls between 
me and Henry of Richmond, and the force of 
France and Brittany protect him. I am not 
strong enough to drag him thence." 

" No — not to drag him — ^but who speaks of 
dragging him ? You must lure him, my lord — 
lure him by some bait powerful enough to bring 
him of his own free will ; and then, befall what 
may, you are master of his fate." 

" Ah ! thou sayest well : I will restore him to 
his earldom ; invite him back to court ; make 
much of him. Well thought of, good Bishop ! 
commend me to a priest to counsel guile. In- 
deed, thou hast imagined well, and it shall be 
done. But will he come ? Nay, there is the 
doubt; will he believe in this sudden change 
of purpose, and will he come ?" 

"Make the bait strong enough, good my 
lord, and he will come. What if you add to 
all the rest, the offer of the Lady Elizabeth 
Plantagenet ?" 

" My daughter's hand ! to the grandson of 
Tudor ! the Queen's squire ! to the descendant 
of the base-bom Somersets ! Out on thee, 
Sir Bishop ! thou ravest." 

" I said not her Grace's hand, my lord ; but 
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the offer of her hand. Bring him but to court, 
and you can withhold as much as seems good to 
you, of that which you have promised. I know 
not that it would be wise, in truth, to put into 
the hands of a foe the rich earldom of Rich- 
mond, situated as it is in the Northern counties, 
which are difficult enough to rule, and even rife 
for rebellion. But once bring him here, my 
liege — the rest depends upon yourself. I deem 
that he will scarcely rejFuse a king's cbughter." 

The same seardiing glance again sought to 
read the expression of the King's averted face, 
to mark how his suggestions were relished. As 
he spoke, a bland and frank smile wdl accorded 
with the smooth tone in which his words were 
uttered ; and it was an occasional gleam of the 
eye alone, which might b^ray by its dark mean- 
ing, the hidden guile of the wily instigator. 
The reference to the indignity which his 
daughter had sustained, again chafed the King's 
angry mood. He struck the table with his 
clenched fist. 

" By the bones of my ancestors, I will be 
revenged," he said ; " and Louis shall quail 
within his dungeon towers, when my armies pour 
out of Calais. But I must first secure this 
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rebel of Lancaster; or ere I have made two 
days* march in France, I shall have war stirred 
up behind me in my own realm. How can I 
best effect my purpose? Counsel me, good 
StilUngton ; you are wise and prudent, and can 
counsel well. I am too angry to consider the 
matter now, — ^yet deep consideration is re- 
quired." 

** It appears to me, my liege, that your Grace's 
own words have already spoken all that is 
required ; the poor counsels of a servant are 
most needless, where the wisdom of the sove- 
reign is all-sufScient. Even do as you yourself but 
now suggested. Send some trusty messenger, 
who is well acquainted with your intentions in 
this matter, — send such a one on a solemn 
embassy to Brittany, to bid Richmond return 
with his uncle Tudor, to receive again from 
your royal hand, the fair lordships of Richmond 
and Pembroke, and the Lady Elizabeth as the 
guerdon of the younger adventurer. I warrant 
me, your Grace will not have long to wait, ere 
you shall see them arrive with all their store — a 
scanty stock, I trow — to mend their fortunes by 
grasping yofur goodly proffers. Fear not, my 
lord; the line is well baited — you will soon 
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draw the fish to land. Your only care need be 
to choose a fitting messenger." 

" He is soon chosen, good StQlington ; for 
here he sits. Thou shalt proceed thyself, with 
a sufficient train to represent the majesty of our 
crown, and carry these proposals to Richmond. 
But mark me well ; — ^this is not afl. The Duke 
of Brittany receives from me a pension for keep- 
ing ^his boy in safety ; and he will not give him 
up without sufficient security that it will be 
continued, and a good sum paid down to buy 
his present compliance. For he loves the boy, 
and will not lightly give him up to less safe 
keeping than his own. Francis, of Brittany, 
hath a kind heart, if his head is nothing of the 
wisest ; and will not see him harmed — ^unless it 
bring good profit to himself. But gold, good 
Stillington ; gold hardens the softest heart — 'tis 
a brave metal ! And there is, besides, his knave 
of a minister, Landois, the veriest rascal that 
ever swayed the counsels of a sovereign, but a 
man of vast capacity. Buy him, my Stillington ; 
spare not the fair gold pieces with which I will 
supply thee, and when Peter Landois is gained, 
Francis of Brittany follows in his train. Dost 
thou mark me ?" 
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*' Ay, well, my lord ; your Grace's words are 
graven on my mind. I understand right well 
all you would have me do ; and if you are con- 
tent to trust this mission to me, nothing shall 
be wanting that zeal can supply for your 
service." 

"Well, then, it is settled. Let everything 
be ready for your speedy departure ; for the 
sooner you set out, the nearer shall I be to the 
completion of my purposes. So fare you well ; 
and if your missive is successful you shall not 
lack the fitting tokens of a monarch's gra- 
titude." 

With deep reverences the Bishop left the 
royal presence; and as he passed the ante- 
chambers crowded with those who expected 
audience on matters of moment, or who waited 
to tender their services to the King, he avoided 
all conversation with persons who came forward 
to address him ; and pleading haste, he passed 
out, his swarth countenance irradiated with a 
quiet smile, which spoke the inward satisfaction. 
A bishop, an ambassador, charged with a weighty 
mission ; — why not a Cardinal — a Minister of 
State? It needed but the King's favour. A 
few honied and well-timed words had done 
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much ; success in his preseut undertaking, and 
equal address to improve future advantages, and 
what should prevent him from attaining to 
the giddy height, to which his £mcy had already 
soared. 

Meanwhile, for some time after Bishop Stil* 
lington had left his presence, King Edward 
remained in deep reflection upon the schemes 
which he had in contemplation, and the best 
method of pursuing them. At length he again 
reached his silver call, and summoned his 
attendant 

"Heywood, bid the Lord Stewart wait on 
me. 

The nobleman who now entered the presence- 
chamber is weQ-known as an actor in nearly all 
the great events of the time in which he lived. 
He was distinguished alike in the council and in 
the field ; and in the subsequent reign, it was 
he who chiefly decided the contest, which ensued 
upon the death of Edward's children. He stood 
high in the King's favour ; and had been one of 
the most faithful, as he was one of the most 
powerful of his partisans. Edward had recently 
bestowed upon him the hand of the widowed 
Countess of Richmond ; whose second husband, 
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Henry Stafford, unde to the Duke of Buddng- 
ham, had died not long before ; and the King 
had been anxious to bestow the safe keeping of 
the lady, upon one whose faith was sure. 

" My Lord Stanley, how feres it with you ? 
We have sent for you to confer upon some 
matters which nearly concern your feir lady. I 
would have you tell the Lady Margaret, that- 
although circumstances have hitherto prevented 
me from lending a favourable hearing to the 
petitions which she has so often made in behalf 
of her son, yet now the times are happily 
changed, and I am at length able to listen to 
her entreaties. How say you, my lord ; will 
this news be agreeable to your lady ?" 

"Surely; your Grace's favour is ever the 
most welcome boon your subjects can receive. 
Henry of Richmond is now abiding in Brittany, 
as you well know." 

'' I am even now about to s^id a messenger 
to him, and to the Duke of Brittany, bidding 
him and his uncle to repair hither instantly. 
It is to my purpose to restore to both their for- 
fdted lands and lordships/' 

Edward bent his eyes on Stanley, to mark 
the effect his words produced. He well knew 
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that the lady, whom he had lately given to him 
for a wife, was deeply loved by Stanley ; and 
that for her sake he would be interested in the 
welfare of her sod. He therefore feared that 
the sudden change of purpose which he an- 
nounced, so widely differing from the policy 
which he had hitherto pursued in dealing with 
this family, might excite suspicion in Stanley's 
sagacious mind, and thereby defeat his scheme. 
But the counteDance of the courtier — ^well-accus- 
tomed to defy the scrutiny which sought to read 
his thoughts — gave no indication of any such 
fears, if indeed he entertained them. His face 
wore its usual calm and sedate expression, as he 
met the King's eye, and replied to him : 

" Doubtless, my gracious liege, your favour to 
her son cannot fail to give great joy to Lady 
Margaret. Is it your will that I communicate 
your royal bounty to her ?" 

" Surely, my good Stanley, — surely. But 
thou hast not yet heard all our purpose. We 
intend to bestow upon the Earl of Richmond 
a still more precious mark of our regard, — no 
less a boon than the hand of our daughter, lately 
betrothed to the Dauphin. 'Tis no mean mar- 
riage for a subject ; and I will give with her a 
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princely dower, whereby I hope to reconcile all 
past differences, and to rally round my house 
and throne the followers of the fallen family. 
Such are my intentions ; and I propose to send 
the Bishop of Bath to announce them to Rich- 
mond, and to escort him hither, I trust these 
tidings will be welcome to your lady ; and will 
convince her of our unceasing love and kingly 
favoiu*. At three o'clock, my lord, I shall ride 
forth, and hope for your company. Meantime, 
inform your lady of the matter I have now 
commimicated to you." 

With strong assurances of gratitude for the 
favours bestowed upon his wife and her son, 
Stanley withdrew, and prepared to convey to 
Lady Margaret the tidings which he had received 
from the King. 

This lady had passed her life in a sort of 
honourable captivity at court, watched and sus- 
pected on her son's account, though always 
personally well-treated, and even graciously 
received. Baynard's Castle, a royal residence, 
had been assigned for her abode ; and her hand 
had been successively bestowed upon two noble- 
men well worthy of her. But they were fol- 
lowers of the House of York, whose attachment 
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to his cause gave Edward the assurance that 
they would countenaDce no enterprise that would 
threaten his safety. Stanley well understood 
the policy which had procured for him the dan- 
gerous honour of the royal alliance ; and now, 
though too well practised to suffer his thoughts 
to be perceived, he felt serious uneasiness con- 
cerning the King's real intentions. 

That Richmond, who had been kept at a 
distance with so great an expense of care and 
money, should at length be released from his 
long thraldom, as the throne which his preten- 
tions might endanger, became more firmly 
established, was not in itself an impossible 
event. But Stanley well knew the cruel and 
suspicious character of Edward ; and how re- 
lentlessly he had swept from his path all those 
whose claims might have weakened his chances 
of success. He knew the exasperation which 
had arisen on both sides during the long civil war, 
in which Edward had witnessed the slaughter of 
his nearest kindred, and of almost all the great 
barons who supported his claim, and had 
cruelly requited the injury by the blood-thirsty 
deeds which he had committed or countenanced. 
Above all, Stanley knew the deep hatred which 
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he entertained for every member of the hostile 
family of Lancaster ; and he felt certain that the 
King had no serious intention of promoting 
Richmond to the honours and alliance which he 
promised him. 

The emergency was great. To oppose his 
master, would but ensure his own destruction, 
without averting the danger of his step-son ; 
but to leave to his fate the son of Lady Mar- 
garet was a thought which never for a moment 
crossed Stanley's generous mind. But how to 
save him — ^how to prevent his coming — ^for 
therein lay the danger — ^was more than he was 
able to devise. In this difficulty he repaired to 
Lady Margaret, in order to take counsel with 
her. 

Stanley sought his lordly mansion of Baynard's 
Castle, which had been assigned as the resi- 
dence of the Countess of Richmond ; and 
repairing to the chamber where she sat 
apart with her ladies, he requested to speak 
vdth her in private. Lady Margaret was 
famous, in the time in which she lived, both 
for her virtues and her learning; she still 
wore an appearance of youth and freshness, 
which would scarcely be expected in the mother 
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of Richmond ; unless it was remembered that 
at sixteen years of age she was already the 
widow of Edmund Tudor, and had placed her 
infant son under the protection of his unde, 
Henry VI. Amidst the changing fortunes of 
her family, she herself had always been pro- 
tected from danger and alarm ; and the cahn 
tenour of her life, passed in learned retire- 
ment, devoted to studies which at that time 
began to form the occupation of many ladies 
of noble birth, had given a calm serenity to 
her character, which was impressed upon her 
grave and handsome features. 

Stanley approached her with profound respect, 
and begged her to dismiss her ladies, as he had 
business of moment to report to her. When 
she had complied with his request, and they 
were left alone, he drew a seat beside her, 
and detailed the particulars of the conversation 
he had lately held with the King; and he 
did not conceal from her his fears that the 
honours now offered to her son might prove 
but a snare to draw him into Edward's power, 

" Now, then, we must think well of the 
surest means to avert the danger. Whatever 
you think best calculated to secure the safety 
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of your son, I will forward by every means 
in my power. Heed not danger to me, for 
I fear it not; let us think only how we can 
best ascertain the King's true meaning; and 
if it is evil, how we may counteract it." 

Lady Margaret, ever calm and deliberate, 
paused beore she replied to her husband's gene- 
rous oflFer, and pondered deeply on the facts 
he had imparted to her. 

" Ay, Stanley," she said at length ; " I 
doubt it not, your suspicions are but too well 
foimded ; and when have I found your profound 
sagacity at fault, or your affectionate vigilance 
for my persecuted son? Besides, the fiJse 
and cruel Stillington is an envoy, who suffices 
alone to indicate the crafty nature of his 
mission. We must find some means of 
putting Henry on his guard ; and once warned, 
there will be little danger of his falling into 
the trap baited for him by Edward's guile. 
Is there no knight amongst your followers, 
to whom we could venture to reveal the nature 
of oiur doubts, trusting to him to make them 
known to my son, as soon as he reaches 
Brittany ?" 
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'*I ¥rill not say that there is none whom 
I could trust ; but there would be great danger 
in the attempt. You know Edward; and I 
need not say that my life will pay the forfeit, 
if he finds his trust betrayed. My followers 
are aO sworn friends to York, and have fought 
his batdes long and well; how, then, can I 
tell in what manner they may receive such a 
communication? What if they should deem 
their honour implicated in revealing to Edward 
the disobedience of his orders ? It is a difficult 
matter ; and it is not to a soldier who has shed 
his blood for the King, that we can safely 
propose this undertaking." 

'^ You are right ; and if such a one, 
sworn to obey King Edward, were willing to 
forfeit his honour, he would not be worthy 
of our trust. I have bethought me; I will 
send my page, charged with letters and greeting 
for my son; and to him I will confide what 
we dare not write, a full disclosure of the 
treachery we fear, but the certainty of which 
we cannot discover." 

" What, the son of the faithful Hoel ? He 
comes of a trusty family and is honest, I doubt 
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not. Yet he is but young ; and if the boy were 
exposed to danger, might he not let his secret 
escape him ?" 

"No — no; he is brave and true. I would 
trust my life to his fidelity; or that which is 
far more dear to me, the safety of my child. 
Doubt him not ; I will speak to young Godfrey 
in your presence." 

So saying, she summoned her attendants, 
and commanded Godfrey's presence. He was 
a youth of twenty years of age ; tall and comely, 
intelligent and good-humoured. He had been 
brought up in the lady's household, and had 
been promised — as he was now rather old for 
his employment, as a lady's page — that on the 
first war he should be promoted to the rank 
of squire, and go forth with Lord Stanley's 
followers to try if gold spurs might not be 
won. But, for the first time for many a year, 
there had now been a long interval of peace; 
and Godfrey was compelled impatiently to await 
a fitting opportunity, before he could assume 
a more manly character and avocation. He 
bowed low and reverently as he entered the 
presence of Lord Stanley and the lady, and 
awaited their commands in silence. 
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'* Godfrey/' said she, *^ it is now some time 
since thou hast expressed a wish to leave the 
place which thou hast occupied in my house- 
hold, and to be dubbed a squire in the next 
expedition which my lord undertakes. Is it 
not so ?" 

" Ay, my good lady ; and so please you, 
you have promised that I shall not remain 
mewed up with your wom^i, but that on the 
first occasion, that I may go forth to the 
war." 

The lady listened with a grave smile to the 
impatient expressions of her young retainer. 

"In truth, Godfrey, I promised thee; but 
Providence has at length looked with pity on 
our unhappy land, and has put an end to her 
long sufferings by sending peace. So, I have 
judged it best that thou should'st pursue thy 
studies with my chaplain, instead of roistering 
with the men-at-arms, until there is some 
work to do befitting a soldier and a gentleman. 
But now, my good boy, I have want of one 
to execute a mission which requires deep fidelity 
to me and mine ; and I propose to entrust thee 
with it. Art thou willing to undertake a charge 
which may bring thee into peril ; but in which 
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thou must rather forfeit life and limb, than 
betray thy trust ?" 

'^Ay, lady, that will I most gladly; and 
with whatsoever you shall entrust me, it shall 
be faithfully discharged, if nought but my 
danger be required to ensure it. Fear not, 
lady; nor you, my kind lord; they may 
tear me limb from limb, but I will never 
reveal a secret you confide to me, or flmch 
from a service on which you send me. Else 
were I most ungrateful to the hand which has 
reared and fed me." 

" I believe thee, boy," said Stanley ; " but 
if thou dost but hint to any, save those to 
whom thou art sent, that which will be trusted 
to thee, thou wilt have repaid the kindness 
of thy lady, by bringing death and desolation 
on her house. Art thou strong enough to 
keep a secret, whatever efforts may be made 
to draw it from thee, or to whatever danger it 
may expose thee ?" 

" Fear not. I will die, but will never 
betray aught which it concerns your welfare 
to conceal." 

"Well, then — ^be it known to thee, that 
th^e is an embassage going from King Edward 
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to the Court of Brittany, bearing to the Lord 
Hcnr}' of Richmond the promise of restora- 
tion to his lands and lordships, and the hand 
of th(* King's daughter, if he will return to 
England. The Bishop of Bath is the bearer 
of these honourable offers; and we purport 
to send thee with his train, bearing letters from 
mv ladv to her son." 

Stanley paused, and east an anxious look upon 
the page, who, unable to imderstand how so 
simple a message could involve the great risk 
they had spoken of, remained silently awaiting the 
rest of his instructions. Apparently satisfied with 
the youth's frank bearing, Stanley proceeded : 

" Draw near, young man ; the very walls 
must not hear what I am going to say, or 
the terrible vengeance of King Edward will 
quickly fall on us, on you, and on the Earl 
of Richmond. This lady and I, have fears 
for the young lord's safety, if he venture to 
come to this country; in plain words, we 
mistrust the King's sincerity, and would 
prevent obedience to his commands. You 
will understand that this cannot be written, 
or the lives of all of us — writers and mes- 
senger — would be forfeited, if we are discovered. 
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Hast thou understood, good youth ; and can'st 
thou fulfil such a trust ?" 

Godfrey had drawn near at his master's 
bidding, and listened attentively to his whis- 
pered words. 

"You wish me to let my Lord of Rich- 
mond know of his danger, and warn him of 
the suspicions which you dare not write. I 
understand full well ; and you may feel con- 
fident that I will justify the trust you have 
reposed in me, and faithfully convey your 
meaning to my young lord." 

" That is om* object in sending one whom 
we can entirely trust; and having explained 
what thou hast to do, thou wilt readily under- 
stand the danger to which we all expose 
ourselves, by thus crossing the King's purpose. 
But that is not all, good Godfrey ; that which 
I have told thee, and which thou must relate 
to Richmond, is but what I fear. But thou 
must do more. Thou must watch this cunning 
priest, and endeavour to discover what are his 
secret instructions, that thou mayest, if it be 
possible, make the Lord Henry aware of what 
is plotting against him ; for that such a plot 
exists, I feel well nigh assured." 
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** Trust mCy my lord, I will be all ears and 
cycw ; and if it be in mortal power to discover 
their dark schemes, I will not fafl to do so. 
Vmr not, my kind lady ; all that I can do to 
save vou from sorrow, shall be done." 

" Thanks, thanks, good Godfrey ; I trust in 
you confidently. We will see you again before 
your departure. Meanwhile, go, and prepare 
for your journey, for the Bishop will set out 
to-morrow nifcht." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A FEW hours after the page left the presence 
of Stanley and Lady Margaret, two forms might 
be dimly seen through the twilight, which now 
darkened around, passing the embattled gate- 
way of Baynard's Castle, whose strong towers 
were defended, after nightfall, by a strong body 
of Stanley's men-at-arms. The individuals who 
passed the guard, after giving the pass-word to 
the office of the watch, were closely muffled 
in large cloaks, which entirely enveloped their 
figures; whilst their faces were concealed by 
hoods drawn over their heads. They walked 
slowly along, carefully avoiding parties of 
soldiers, or serving-men, whom they met from 
time to time ; and turning away from the banks 
of the Thames, on which Baynard's Castle 
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stood, they proceeded through some narrow and 
dingy streets in the neighbourhood of St. Paul's 
Church. 

At length they stopped at a door ^idosed 
in a wide gateway ; the numskm to whidi it 
belonged had once been a handsome building, 
but now, though not actually in a state of 
decay, it had been greatly neglected, and wore 
an appearance ol desertion and discomfort, 
perceptible even through the growing obscu- 
rity. The windows were closed, and so choked 
up with dust and cobwebs, that years must 
evidently have passed since tbe light of day 
had been admitted into the abode. The stone 
carving roimd the windows and poreh, which 
was rich and elaborate, was so defaced by dust 
and smoke, that Instead of ornamenting, they 
added to the desolate appearance of the place. 
The wide oak gates were studded with large 
iron-headed nails, and were of great strength ; 
but the paint was so old and discoloured, that 
although the gates themselves were in p^ect 
preservation, and capable of offering effectual 
resistance to an attack, yet increased by their 
time-worn look, the gloominess of the man- 
sion. 
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The two persons who now stood before the 
gate, paused for a moment to see that they were 
not observed; and then one of them took a 
a long chain which hung at the doorway, and 
summoned the inhabitants of the desolate abode 
in the manner customary at that period, by 
passing a small iron bar quickly round a 
knotched ring hung there for the purpose, 
producing by this means a harsh grating sound. 
A smaU, shriU voice spoke from within. 

" Who art thou, and what is thy business ?" 

" We seek speech of thy lady. Tell her that 
one, whose coming she knows of, awaits her 
pleasure. As a token, carry her this red 
rose, and tell her it grew by the waters of the 
Thames." 

A small, square aperture, covered with an 
iron grating, was carefully opened : and as the 
remaining light was sufficient to shew that 
there were only two persons there, and those 
both women, it closed again^ and they were 
admitted into the gateway by a small, child-like 
figure, whose features could not be distinguished 
in the gloom. The low wicket, through which 
th^ entered, was instantly closed upon them ; 
and large iron bars, which moved noiselessly in 
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their grooves, were drawn across the door*way 
by the little hand whidi had admitted them. 

" You must wait here, untH I learn Ae lady's 
will" 

The person who opened Ae door disappeared. 
There was a wide space between the great gate, 
through which they had entered, and an iron 
grating which closed the further end, like ihe 
porte-cochere of a modem French hotel, but 
wider and longer, as the propcM-tions of the gate- 
way were very large. This gratii^ was boarded, 
so as to prevent any view of the other side, and 
they would have been in complete darkness but 
for a small opening above the grating, through 
which the dim light of the ck)sing day still glim* 
mered faintly, and only enough to shew that the 
narrow space in which they stood, contained 
two low-grated windows apparently as much 
neglected as the outside of the house. In a 
few moments, the person who had conveyed 
their message to the inhabitant of this dreary 
abode, returned bearing in his hand a small 
lamp, whose light shone dimly around. 

Beckoning them to follow, he opened the 
iron grating, and admitted them into a large, 
grass-grown court, which was surrounded on 
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all sides by dark walls, whose closed and grated 
windows wore the same prison-like and deserted 
look as the outside of the building. No light 
was visible from any part of the house, nor dii 
any sound betoken that it was inhabited. The 
diminutive form of their conductor was envel- 
oped in a loose covering of a dark colour, 
disclosing the head alone, the features of which 
were singularly in disaccord with the childish 
dimensions of the figure. The head was large, 
and round ; and the face, though fresh in com- 
plexion, wore that strange appearance of age, 
which may always be remarked in the counte- 
nances of the deformed. 

Yet the boy — ^for boy he was— in spite of his 
look of premature old age, was not deformed. 
His head, indeed, was large enough to grace the 
person of a stout man-at-arms ; whilst his frail 
and diminutive figure was almost that of a 
dwarf, in its stunted and emaciated proportions. 
The eye alone, black, and sparkling, and deep- 
set under a low and heavy brow, redeemed by 
its surprising intelligence the disagreeable im- 
pression, which the first view of the singular 
form was calculated to excite. 

With a gliding and noiseless step, he had led 
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them across the coart-raid, to m Idw, sniall door. 
lifUDg the latdi, he entend a long, narrow 
pa^isage which seemed to pass mider the whde 
house, without commnnirating with it; for 
there was no door or c^pemng in its whole 
length. Low and sqoalid, the rays of the lamp 
fell dimly oq the white-washed waDs now dirty 
and debced by green patches of damp-stains 
and mildew ; a chilly sensation fefl upon the 
strangers as they beheld the dreary aspect of the 
place, and breathed its un¥^olesome and clammy 
atmosphere. 

But they resolutely followed their guide, and 
at the further end of the long passage, they 
reached a small, iron door, rusted ¥rith the damp 
air of the place. The boy undid the solid 
fastenings by which it vras secured, and the door 
flew open. The women followed him, and as 
he closed the door, and drew the heavy bolts 
within, they could not refrain from an exclama- 
tion of surprise, so strangely was the scene 
which met their view, at variance with the 
approaches by which they had reached it. They 
stood in a beautiful garden, the air of which 
was loaded with the perfumes of the hixmiant 
flowers that bloomed on every side ; the acacias 
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waved their white blossoms over head, and 
emitted their delicious fragrance ; whilst plants, 
then imknown in our climate, formed clusters of 
€very brilliant hue, which the pale light of the 
rising moon illuminated and displayed to the 
enchanted eyes of the new comers. The 
garden seemed extensive, and laid out with 
exquisite taste ; yet wherever they approached 
the boundary of the fairy domain, a high wall, 
carefully and artfully concealed under bowers of 
flowering creepers, excluded the prying looks of 
the neighbours from penetrating into this mys- 
terious paradise. 

The boy led them across velvet lawns, through 
shady shrubberies, beside sparkling fountains 
everywhere scented by the rich perfume of the 
abundant flowers ; until, at length, they reached 
a low-building, whose fiat roof and painted 
walls — ^far differing from the neglected habita- 
tion they left behind — ^recalled other climes, and 
habits widely at variance with the warlike and 
turbulent condition of England; where every 
house was a citadel, in which comfort and cheer- 
fulness were necessarily sacrificed to security. 

They entered the low pavilion, by a door which 
opened at the touch of their dwarfish guide. 
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Tlier found tliemselves in an mtMlkHnber liehlt 
onuunented in the anbesque style; a while 
maiUe basin in the midst, r eceiTed afeunlaiiiof 
spariding ¥rater wfaidi besprinUfd tiie floweiii^ 
shrubs that wo^ grouped around it ; whilst a 
subdued light, from the alabaster lamps tiiat 
hung from the ceiling, pervaded the apartment, 
and shed a dream-like and mdlow hue upon 
the rich mosaic pavement They passed 
through an open do(MM9?ay, as the boy hdd up 
some massive draperies to admit than; and 
stood within an inner diamb^ fitted up with 
the splendour of an Eastam harem. Low 
divans, and piles of cushions formed of the 
richest silks of Damascus, were profusely distri- 
buted around the room ; whilst the footsteps of 
the strangers fell without an echo on the thick 
Turkey carpet spread over the floor. Curtains 
of rich brocade were carefully drawn across the 
windows, that no ray might be seen from with- 
out ; and the same soft light showed them the 
splendid decoration of the apartment, which was 
of a kind totally unknown in England at that 
period, when the floors of palaces were still 
strewed with rushes, and furniture of the most 
rude and homely sort was removed from house 
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to house, as the family of the owner changed 
their residence from one dwelling-place to 
another. But the greatest marvel, which for the 
first time struck the astonished eyes of the spec- 
tators, was a large glass mirror suspended 
against the wall in a frame of wrought silver. 
As they turned in surprise and delight, to ad- 
dress some questions to the strange boy who 
bad led them hither, they saw him disappear 
through an opposite door-way covered with 
rich draperies, like that by which they had 
entered. 

The straagers then proceeded to divest them- 
selves of the cloaks which they wore. The 
taller of the two females was richly dressed in 
the fashion of the time ; her robe was of a rich 
brocade, of which the stomacher was ornamented 
with jewels; the sleeves fitted tightly to the 
arms ; and a collar of goldsmith's work, 
enriched with jewels, encircled her throat, and 
fell upon the bosom, which was covered by a 
shirt of the finest lawn worked with gold 
threads. On her head she wore a long cap, or 
coif, with ends falling on the shoulders, and 
edged, around the face, by a band of jewelry. 
The attendant wore a habit of the same form 
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and fashion, but composed of far less oosUy 
materials ; and as the lady placed herself on a 
low divan, she retired to the further end of the 
room, and remained standing. The boy 
returned in a few moments; he, too, had 
thrown off the doak he had worn, and appeared 
attired in a costume of oriental form, that ren- 
dered his appearance still more singular, by the 
contrast it afforded between his uncouth ugliness 
of face and form and the gaudy garb he 
wore. 

" My mistress bids the Lady Margaret 
Somerset know that she awaits her coming. 
The attendant will remain here." 

The Countess of Richmond rose, and follow- 
ing the boy, passed under the heavy draperies 
which he held aside for her. They entered a 
small cabinet fitted up as the library of a stu- 
dent and divested of all the luxuries which had 
excited her surprise in the rooms she had passed 
through ; for such refinements were, as yet, 
totally unknown in the North of Europe, although 
the commerce of Venice and Genoa had long 
before this time introduced them into Italy. 
The merchant-princes of those famous republics, 
lived in a splendour which was susceptible of 
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little addition, when a few years later, the con- 
quest of Granada made the luxurious magnifi- 
cence of the Saracens familiar to their con- 
querors, and through them, to the rest of 
Europe. 

The walls of the room were fitted up with 
cases filled with rolls of parchment, and many 
rare and precious manuscripts; astronomical 
instruments covered several tables devoted to 
their use ; and writing materials were placed 
upon another table, behind which stood a high- 
backed chair of the fashion then commonly in 
use ; proving that the inmate of that abode did 
not waste her hours in idleness. A strong 
light fi^m a lamp which hung over the table, 
was flung over the dark oaked-carved bookcases ; 
and as the boy pulled another seat near the 
table for the accommodation of Lady Margaret, 
an inner-door opened, and he instantly retreated. 

The person who now entered the room, was a 
lady of tall and commanding stature, and of a 
countenance so remarkable that Lady Margaret 
gazed at her fixedly, without having the power 
to speak. Yet it was difficult to define what 
was the spell that so strongly riveted the me- 
mory of those features, that once seen, they 
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could never be fingotteD. She was not beau- 
tiful; &r less was she the reverse; but that 
pale and majestic brow shaded deep, dark eyes, 
whose searching and inscrutable expresdon 
seemed to look into the inmost recesses of the 
soul, and to read there its most secret thoughts. 
There was no sternness in that glance, for the 
expression of no human passion could be taiced 
there ; a solemn gravity was its pervading cha- 
racteristic, so settled and profound, that the 
spectator felt, no smile could ever have disturbed 
the placidity of her features. 

She looked not young or old ; there w^% no 
marks by which to trace the time that might 
have passed over her head ; her cheek was not 
faded, though totally colourless ; her hair was as 
black as the raven's wing. Yet, if there was no 
indication of age, still less was youth, in its care- 
lessness and joy, depicted on that impassible 
face. The superiority of rank, the pride of 
birth, shrunk to nothing before the innate and 
nameless dignity of the stranger: silent and 
over-awed. Lady Margaret awaited, standing in 
reverence till she should first address her. 

" What seeks the Lady Margaret Somerset 
of a poor recluse, whose sole ambition is to 
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escape from persecution and elude observation ? 
What can the daughter and mother of princes 
seek from such as I am ?" 

" I sought you, dread mother," said ther 
trembling lady ; " I sought you in the hope of 
being permitted to consult you on matters of 
deep moment to me. Will you pardon my 
boldness, and let me imfold my business to 
you ?" • 

The recluse motioned to her guest to take 
the chair that had been placed for her, and 
seated herself near the table. She paused for a 
moment, and then spoke abruptly : 

** For what do you take me, lady ; and what 
has led you to believe that I have any power to 
help you ?" 

Lady Margaret was perplexed by this unex- 
pected question. Her purpose was in fact 
vague enough, even to herself ; and it was still 
more difficult to explain, in the presence in 
which she then was. Although pious and . 
learned beyond every other matron of her time, 
she was not exempt from the superstition which 
universally prevailed. She trembled for her 
son's safety, and thirsted for the advice of one 
to whom was ascribed wisdom exceeding the 
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ordinary science of men. But wh^her she, who 
was believed to possess this rare gift, would be 
willing to impart its benefits to her, she knew 
not; and fearing to offend, she hesitated to 

reply. 

" What is it you fear ? Why do you not 
answer me ? Then know, lady, that I am no 
juggkT affecting to cast nativities, and to im- 
pose my own deceits on men, to cheat' the weak 
and credulous. If I live in concealment, it is 
because the cruelty of these evil and blood- 
thirsty days would expose me to persecution if 
my existence were known here, not because I 
seek by mystery to excite curiosity. I am a 
solitar}' student, whose chief wish is to avoid aQ 
converse with my kind ; my thoughts are in my 
books ; and I wish to hear nought of the trifling 
or mischievous pursuits of the world. You see, 
then, that I cannot serve you." 

" Pardon me, mysterious stranger,** said the 
ady ; " but if you have thus condescended to 
tell me that which you are not — and which, 
most assuredly, I have never thought you — why 
will you not tell me what you are? Why 
refuse all converse with me ? Not many years 
have passed since you selected for your familiar 
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friend, one good and gentle, it is true, but still 
bound by many ties to the world which you 
abjure. Why then, will you not listen to me ?'* 

'' Name it not, lady ; speak not of those days 
of sorrow and persecution, for that should 
be a sufficient answer to the questions you so 
heedlessly ask. The evil deeds of that dark 
time drove me from a land so justly desolated 
for its crimes ; and if I have returned for a 
time, I will not renew the fatal associations 
which have already caused me so much regret. 
Let not the daughter of John of Somerset ask 
the friend of the learned and beautiful Eleanor 
Cobham why she would avoid her. Think of 
your father's savage persecution of that most 
innocent and injured lady, and you will easily 
understand that one who loved as a younger 
and a favourite sister, the good Duchess of 
Gloucester, can hold but little intercourse with 
the daughter of her destroyer." 

" Nay, but hear me, I entreat you ; all you 
say is, alas 1 but too true. My father, led by 
the fury of faction, did indeed most unjustly 
pursue one who well deserved all you say, both 
of her virtues and her learning. But believe 
me, had I had any power — ^for, as you know, I 
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was but a child at that time — I would to the 
utmost have protected that unhappy woman. 
I am most guiltless of having assented, even in 
thought, to those cruel acts ; therefore, I entreat 
you, reject me not, for the sake of that ill-iated 
friend, who, if she yet lived, would intercede 
with you for me." 

'* Well, then ; let that be forgotten. As you 
say truly, you were then still a child; and it 
were unjust to visit upon the daughter the fierce 
sins of her warlike sire. What I am, lady, it 
boots not for such as you to ask ; suffice it, that 
all I can tell would add but little to what you 
already know. I am a student, and my studies 
tell not of the strife of empires, or the guile of 
kings. How then can I be of use to you ?" 

" Nay, good mother, if you will not befriend 
me, I have no more to urge. Yet am I well 
assured that men err not when they say that 
you are a descendant of that ancient and myste* 
rious race who, from one generation to another, 
have made the secrets of hidden wisdom their 
chief study, until they have accumulated the 
learning of countless ages, and penetrated 
mysteries inscrutable to the ordinary race of 



man." 
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" And what if it should be so indeed ! What 
if my mighty sires, in their far home, dedicated 
their lives to the study of the great Creator and 
his works ? — ^What, if the bright intelligence of 
that earlier and purer time fathomed the se^et 
wonders which are hidden from the dunmed 
vision of the grovelling and trivial race that 
now pass their shortened lives in sporting child- 
like, with the butterfly- occupation that so well 
befit them? — ^What, if on the wide Mesopo- 
tamian plains, the great Chaldean seers em- 
bracing Heaven in their comprehensive gaze, 
mastered the mysteries of creation ; and follow- 
ing humbly in the recent footsteps which the 
Deity had imprinted in his newly-moulded uni- 
verse, received the reward of their high and 
holy contemplations in the attainment of wisdom 
which penetrated the hidden arena of nature ? 
If the slight vestiges which yet remain of the 
gigantic civilization of the earlier world, still 
exdte the wonder of the ignorant and barbarous 
times which have succeeded to so much light, 
why should men doubt that they, beside whose 
meanest hut the palaces of modern kings appear 
as a scorn and a jest, should, indeed, have ex- 
ceeded them in knowledge, as they surpassed 
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them in splendour and refinement, which are but 
its offspring ? But enough of this, lady ; what 
I may be it imports you not to know. Suffice 
it to remember, that our lot is cast in times 
when to know more than others, does but sub- 
ject the possessor of such gifts to the prison or 
th€ stake. You know full well that your own 
royal race has not been able to protect its mem- 
bers from persecution. Why, then, should you 
seek to bring an unoffending woman into fearful 
jeopardy for your own selfish purposes ?" 

" Nav, believe me, that I would as soon 
endanger the lives of my own nearest and 
dearest, as bring you into peril by any act of 
mine. Fear not, mother ; I came here on foot, 
and alone, save one faithful attendant, on whose 
fidelity I would stake my life. Even my 
husband knows not of my coming. But, oh 1 
call not that purpose selfish, which has led a 
mother to implore your aid for the safety of her 
only child. Think of your own mother, and 
of all the love she lavished on your infant 
years ; and whatever time may divide you from 
those early memories, yet let them plead in 
your heart for the mother who now prays for 
your assistance. I know you well, although 
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until this day I have never seen you. I learnt 
from one, whom we both loved, that your rare 
gifts are devoted to good and holy purposes; 
and that you are ever ready to befriend the 
persecuted and friendless. Do not then refuse 
me, I entreat you ; hear my prayer, and direct 
me how I may save my son from the snares 
that are spreading around him." 

The recluse rested her head upon her hand, 
and for a moment shaded her pale brow from 
the light. No sign of feeling passed across 
her calm and immovable features; but for a 
moment she seemed absorbed in deep reflec- 
tion; and those strange mysterious eyes were 
bent upon the table before her, and screened 
by their long black lashes from the inquiring 
gaze of the lady. At length she spoke : 

" You have appealed to the memory of times 
long past, indeed, but ever sacred; ay, more 
than sacred to the solitary heart that knows no 
human sympathy or affection. Pity is now the 
only link that sometimes, for a brief space, 
draws me again into communion with my 
mind; and the power to dispense benefits to 
others, is the highest privilege which the great 
Master has bestowed. I will not then refuse 
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to aid you, if my aid can avail you in anything ; 
but since you are informed of the danger, you 
can yourself devise the means to avoid it. I 
will tell you more, lady: your son has other 
and not less watchful guardians ; honour and 
love will shield him for a while, and give you 
time to learn the real nature of the plots, which 
ivrv designed for his ruin. Meanwhile your 
heart will keep strict watch, and your wise 
lieart will shield him from peril. If these 
should not suffice, then trust to me. If it be 
needful, I will assist you ; but courage and 
prudence rarely require aid. Be wise, and 
alxwe all, be wary; and all will be well with 
him." 

'' Doubt not my anxious vigilance ; but you 
know not Edward's guile ; and how difficult is 
the task to discover and guard against his 
schemes. Leave me not,* kind mother, to my 
own weak efforts, or I shall soon be discon- 
solate indeed." 

** 1 repeat it, lady ; my bidding is to befnend 
the friendless. If danger threaten, which ordi- 
nary precautions cannot avert, you shall be 
warned. But remember well the words which 
I now speak. Henry of Richmond is destined 
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to wear the garland of this bleeding realm, and 
heal the deep wounds of his unhappy country, 
provided that he grasp it not too soon. Whilst 
Edward lives, let him beware and trust not 
himself within his power. Edward Plantagenet 
will die as he has lived — a king. But when 
he is called to his long and terrible account, the 
crimes of a race so justly accursed, will lead 
to its own downfall, and pave the way for a 
worthier successor. Farewell, lady, I must 
away. But fear not : when danger is at hand, 
I will be mindful of you. The sorrow of the 
lonely mother shall not have cried to me in 
vain. When 1 can serve you, I will be near. 
Once more, farewell." 

She extended her hand with the dignity 
of a sovereign dismissing an inferior. Lady 
Margaret kissed it reverently, and left the room. 
In a few moments she departed as she came, 
and reached Baynard's Castle in safety. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

On tlM* following morning, Stillington re- 
turnr<l nfi;ain to the presence of the King. 

" Wrll, my K^od friend, is all prepared fw 
ytmr departure, and when do you set forth?" 

" I conn* e\Tn now to receive your Grace's 
lust coiuinands. All is ready. A vessel lies in 
tl\o Tliainos, prepared to sail, and the Lord 
Sti»wart hath orden^d a goodly array, fitted for 
tlu^ t srort of one, who has the honour to repre- 
s(»nt so great a monarch. A page, too, is 
or(l(T(Hl to attend, bearing letters, it would seem, 
from the Lady of Richmond to her son. Is 
this what your Grace could wish ?'' 

The priest cast his cold grey eye upon the 
King, to mark if he had caught the suspicion he 
wished to inspire. 
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** A page," exclaimed the King ; " No very 
redoubtable antagonist, in truth ! But we must 
know what these letters contain; for if Lady 
Margaret suspect us, she may mar our goodly 
scheme. If all be safe in that quarter, the page 
himself can do no harm, and we must beware 
not to arouse Stanley's fears, I wiU send for 
him, and enquire for what this youth is to be 
employed." 

"Shall I withdraw? Perhaps it will be 
best that Stanley see me not in conference with 
you." 

"Nay — nay; stay where you are; Stanley 
must be dull, indeed, to suppose that I send a 
special messenger, and give him not instructions 
how to act." 

He summoned his attendant. 

" Send hither my Lord Stanley." 

The King signed to Stanley to take a seat. 
The wary courtier obeyed, with an aspect of 
unsuspecting confidence ; although he was per- 
fectly well assured that the two men before him 
were planning treachery, which deeply concerned 
him and his family. His frank, and honest 
glance tiu*ned upon all around, with seeming 
unconsciousness ; yet the crafty watchfulness of 
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:he f Ht-st did not note more surely, every word 
or lo-. k that passed. 

" Stanli y. the Bishop teUs me that you have 
^ell oriltTod evi*n- preparaticm for the honour- 
ahlo t^\>rt of the mission I send to Brittany. 
I would fain hear from vou the numbers of the 
men, and the name of the officer whom you 
have ap[X)inted." 

** So pli'ase your Grace, I have picked a 
hundred chosen men, the same mmiber you 
n:imed to escort the embassy to Burgundy; 
and I have appointed Sir Reginald Fitz Hugh^ 
an honourable knight and true, to command 
the expedition. A pursuivant-at-arms, and a 
page, bearing letters from my lady to Rich- 
mond, are the only additions that I deemed 
needful ; uiJess you command further attend- 
ance upon the Bishop.'^ 

" It is enough, good Stanley, and right well 
appointed. But who is this page? Is he one 
of thine own household, for whose good conduct 
thou canst answer ?" 

" That can I, indeed ; although his office 
calls for little trust. He is but the bearer of 
a letter ; and can remain with Henry of Rich- 
mond, if ho wish it. or return to Lady Mar- 
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garet's service, as he shall prefer. If your 
Grace is satisfied with the arrangements, will 
you be pleased to notify when the embarkation 
is to take place ?" 

" To night, let all be ready. When the tide 
serves, at sunset, my Lord Bishop purposes to 
set sail ; and I wish for no delay. Go then, 
my good Stanley, and order that all be in readi- 
ness, whilst I give some additional instructions 
to the new envoy." 

With a friendly wave of the hand, the King 
dismissed him, and continued for some time 
in conference with Stillington. When at length 
they parted, Edward grasped his hand. 

" Well, then ; I trust implicitly to you. 
Nothing must be done to excite Stanley's 
suspicion; and above all remember that Fitz 
Hugh cannot be trusted. He is a good knight 
and valiant soldier, but understands nought of 
state policy ; and did he but imagine such 
work as you have in hand, he would prevent 
you. So be wary ; and let me not hear of a 
failure, or my patience will be sorely tried. 
I feel ill at ease, and this matter of King Louis 
has overset me. So, my good Stillington, 
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be thou my friend, and save me from further 
uneasiness." 

"Nay, my lord, you may trust me, that 
if human means can effect what you wish, 
it shsill not fail. Farewell; T hope to find 
your Grace's precious health restcH^ to its 
fall vigour, when next we meet.'* 

So saying, he bowed reverently, and lefk 
the room. 

Upon the evening of that day, all was bustle 
and confasion in the tavern of the Blue Dragon- 
Sir Reginald's men-at-arms had supped there, 
before thev embarked; and several of them 
were still lingering round the board, where 
empty platters, and flagons even yet not quite 
drained of their contents, attested how well 
their time had been employed. Some seemed 
disposed to sleep away the potations in which 
they had indulged ; whilst others were engaged 
in noisy conversation enlivened with occasional 
snatches of some drinking-song. In an inner 
room, apart from the men, the squires of Sir 
Reginald Fitz Hugh had partaken of a hearty 
repast, together with the page, Godfrey ; who, 
feeling heavy, and indisposed for mirth, had 
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remained behind, when his companions went 
forth to wander about the quay and employ, 
in jests upon the passers by, the time that 
should elapse before they were ordered to go 
on board the vessel which waited for them. 

When he was left alone, the page laid his 
head upon his arms, resting on the table before 
him, and in a few minutes fell into a deep 
sleep. He had not been in this state long, 
before the door was cautiously opened, and 
two men entered. They drew the bolt across 
the door, with the utmost precaution, not to 
waken the sleeper; and then advancing, one 
of them laid his hand upon Godfrey's shoulder. 
The youth did not move, so deep was his 
slumber; and the new comer proceeded to 
shake him rather roughly, to see if he could 
arouse him, but it was in vain. 

"There is nothing to fear, Jim, the posset 
works well; and I warrant me he will sleep 
thus these two hours. There is no time to 
lose though, for some prying fool may come 
this way. So quick; out with thine ink- 
horn, Sir Cl^k, and let us be doing.'' 

So saying, he put his hand into the breast 
of the pagers doublet, and drew out a letter 
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from the iDDcr pocket. He carefully melted 
the wiix of which the seal was composed, by 
a small taper which he took from his pocket, 
and then cut the silken string that secured it. 
He laid the letter before the other man, who 
had taken his seat at the table, and was pre- 
pared to transcribe its contents, which ran 
as follows : 

"To the hands of my right well-beloved 
son, Henry, Earl of Richmond, these. Haste 
— haste — haste. 

" My dear Son, 
" Inasmuch as it hath pleased our gracious 
Lord the King, of his sovereign goodness, to 
appoint you to great honour and reward, beyond 
your poor deserts, I, your fond and loving 
moth«-, who have so long yearned to glad my 
maternal eyes with the sight of you, now trust 
soon to reap this consolation. Wherefore, 
hoping to see you so quickly, and having 
nothing more to add at this present writing, 
save to beg you be a good servant to your 
loving Lord the King, and a kind son to me, 
I shall add no more now. 
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"With all good greetings, I commend you 
to the care of God and his holy saints, and 
remain your loving mother, 

" Margaret." 

"A most dainty and satisfactory epistle, 
truly, to have given us so much trouble, and 
the poor lad the head-ache, which will not 
fail to follow upon the posset, I surmise. 
Well ! it matters not, so we be paid, as 
doubtless we shall be. So now, let us seal 
up the delicate missive again." 

So saying, he tied the letter again with a 
silken string which he drew from his pocket, 
of the same colour as that which had secured 
it before; and again sealing it with a seal, 
bearing the same impression that had been 
used at first, he carefully replaced it in the 
doublet of the sleeping page, and flung the 
old string and taper into the fire. Having 
thus destroyed every vestige of what they had 
done, they prepared to leave the room as 
secretly as they had entered it. 

"Haste thee, learned Jim; that goodly ink- 
horn of thine needs not such delicate handling. 
Let us begone, before we meet any tattlers to 
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tell of our having been here; methinks the 
lud himself will hardly prove imtrue. So, unless 
the walls have ears, our liege lord could scarcely 
be In^ttcr ser\'ed/* 

As they left the room, a small, low door 
in the wainscoat, which shut in a cupboard 
near the fire-place, was pushed a little open, 
and a large head protruded into the room. 
Peering carefully round, and seeing that there 
w^as no one there but the still sleeping page, 
the owner of the head crept out, and displayed 
the ungainly person of the recluse's attendant, 
but habited in a far different dress from that 
in which we last saw him, for now he wore 
the soiled garb of a horse-boy. Quick as 
thought, he drew forth the letter fi-om the 
silken lining of the page's doublet, to which 
it had so lately been restored by other hands, 
and substituted another letter in its place. 
Then, taking out a small phial, he held it 
for a moment to Godfrey's nose, and rubbed 
some of the liquid it contained upon his 
brow. He then left the room, and hastening 
out of the open door of the hostelry, quickly 
disappeared. 

Godfrey instantly awoke fi^m his sleep, and 
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rubbing his eyes, gazed listlessly around him. 
When consciousness returned, his first move- 
ment was to fed in his pocket for Lady 
Margaret's letter; finding it safe, he buttoned 
his doublet across his breast, to secure it 
from accident, and went forth to assist in 
the preparations that were going forward. In 
a few hours more, they were gliding down 
the smooth waters of the lovely river, and stood 
away for the shores of Brittany. 

Whilst these events were going forward, 
Lady Margaret was suffering deep anxiety for 
the danger of her son, and was scarcely satis* 
fied with the means she had taken to avert 
it. If Godfrey proved neglectful of his 
charge, or unequal to fulfil it efficiently, 
Henry might still fell into the snares that 
were spread for him; if evil befell the page^ 
Richmond might not receive the warning at 
all. The lady was oppressed by profound 
disquietude, in spite of her habitual calm- 
ness: she knew not where to turn for 
comfort. 

Stanley was away, in attendance on Edward ; 
and she resolved to solve her doubts and relieve 
her fears, if it were possible, at once. Accord- 
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tho Kiii)2:*s projects ; which regarded herself so 
uitirly, that if thoy were sincere, she could 
scarct'ly bo in ignorance of them. 

" Nav, cousin, I am indeed most thankful 
for anything my gracious father has done to 
give you pleasure; but alas! I deserve no 
thanks for it, for 1 knew not of the kindness 
you s|H\ik of; and I have little power to serve 
yoUi though 1 pray you to be assured that I 
shall ovor have tlio will." 

*' You know not then that the King has 
rostonnl my son to the lands and lordships, 
t>f which tl)o fate of the disastrous war had 
dopriviHl him? You knew not that Henry 
is to ho sunnnonod fn)m Brittany, and received 
again into favour by our Prince ?" 

" IndiHMl, I novor heard it: but I rejoice 
sincon»lv, for vmir sake, even more than for 
his own, that my cousin is retmning from 
his long exile, to abide amongst us, to whom 
ho has Ixvn a stranger so long. Above all, 
dear lady, I rejoice that the sorrow which 
has so long weighed on your kind heart, will 
bo removed at length. This is Stanley's doing ; 
my father can refuse him nothing, and he has 
obtained this boon to give you pleasure." 
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" Nay, it was the King's own thought ; none 
pleaded to him for Henry's pardon, for it was 
freely given; and even now, he has sent to 
bid him return to England. He even hinted 
at an honourable marriage, which he intends 
for him. Heard you nothing of the King's 
will in this matter ?" 

"No, nothing — ^indeed, nothing. But I 
rejoice to learn that you will no longer have 
cause to jnourn over your separation from a 
son so tenderly loved. But who, then, is the 
fair lady whom my father destines for my 
cousin ?" 

"Nay, I scarcely know; something I heard 
of a projected marriage, but I learnt no more. 
Pardon, I pray you, a mother's solicitude in 
thus intruding her own aflfairs on you." 

" I would indeed that I could satisfy you ; 
but I know nothing of these state aflFairs. 
However, as my Lord of Richmond is ex- 
pected to return to court so soon, we shall 
not have long to wait, ere your anxious doubts 
are dispelled ; and I hope that a happier future 
is about to open before you.*' 

" Thanks, lady ; I am most grateful for yoxu* 
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kindness; and believe me, there is but one 
other subject which interests me as deeply as 
the fate of my child, and that is your future 
destiny. I hope soon to see you fitly matched 
with one worthy of so much beauty and 
gentleness." 

Lady Margaret, intent upon the object of 
her own mission that morning, to ascertain 
whether Elizabeth had heard of Edward's 
purpose of marrying her to Richmond, and 
to judge from that circumstance whether there 
was any probability of the King's offer being 
sincerely made, forgot that she was here 
treading upon dangerous ground; for the 
Princess had been profoundly mortified at the 
affront offered to her by Louis. She blushed 
deeply at Lady Margaret's words; and the 
proud blood of Plantagenet mantled on her 
snowy brow, as she turned her head haughtily 
away. 

" Nay, lady, I am scarcely yet sixteen; there 
is time yet, and Edward will not lack suitors for 
his daughter's hand, when he thinks fit to send 
her from him. For me, indeed, I love best 
to breathe the air of my native land; and I 
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would rather die unmarried, than languish in 
exile in a foreign country." 

Lady Margaret perceived the oversight she 
had committed, in neglecting her companion's 
susceptibility, whilst intent upon pursuing her 
views : she hastened to rectify her error. 

** Indeed, you judge well and wisely ; — ^why 
should not one princess be bestowed upon one 
of England's great nobles, who would know how 
to value such a treasure, rather than on one of 
the wily robbers of the continent, who seek but 
to despoil each other, and to entrap England 
to aid them in their broils. You are too delicate 
a flower to bloom upon their blood-stained 
fields; and England must not give her fair 
white-rosebud to deck the gardens of another 
land. We would fain see it blossom amongst 



us." 



The glow of mortified pride passed away 
fi-om the girlish face of Elizabeth, as she re- 
plied. 

" Indeed, I too hope that it will please my 
gracious father so to decide; for I would fain 
remain near him, and with the fi-iends of my 
youth. But concerning your son, fair cousin, I 
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will endeavour to gain all the information I can; 
and if I learn anything of import^ I will not fail 
to apprize you. And now, dear lady, we must 
part ; the hour of the evening meal apjn-oaches^ 
and I must leave you." 

So saying Elizabeth took leave of her visitor, 
who returned more than ever convinced that evil 
di'signs threatened the safety of her son. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Not far from the town of Reiines, the ancient 
capital of Brittany, there stood a large stone 
building, defended by high walls and strong 
gates, although not regularly fortified. It was a 
palace of the sovereigns, which had been for- 
merly used as a hunting lodge; but, now, the 
Duke inhabited the Castle of Rennes, and had 
abandoned the abode in question to one who, 
half as a guest, and half as a prisoner, had long 
dwelt under his protection. The guard at the 
gate had strict orders to treat the inmate of 
the palace with all honour, but to keep him 
continually in view; and, above all, to prevent 
any attempt to escape. 

In a large and airy chamber commanding a 
pleasant prospect of the surrounding country, 
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ijif. th«- Eiirl of Rirhmond, in deep conttmpla- 
tiori, h^-fon- :i hr^r table, on which his elbows 
rfr'ntf-rl, '^hiUt hi:) Ihinds were pressed upon his 
for»h#-?i(l. An oprn IrttiT lay before him, and 
hisifl*: it thf d;i'/i:«T, with which he had laielv 
rut tlir* silk<!n r;iird that bound it. He pjured 
ov'fT it^ coiit<*nts with bittrr meditation ; and 
tv«-r ;iiirl \\i\u\\ he pushed it aside, and leant back 
ill bi'^rliair, whilst the same distressing thoughts 
v\(i^bfd bravily upon him. Years had passed 
ovrr Richmond's head since we last saw him, 
yit \\i\ wjis little changed, except that his figure 
ujiH Miljirf^rd from the slender proportions of 
boyhood, jinrl the thoughtful character of his 
eounUtnance had assumed, from constant anxiety 
and de(!j) refle(!tion, a gravity of expression which 
it litid not worn before. He held in his hand a 
jew(!!, on which h(; gazed with melancholy atten- 
iion, tlien ])ushing it from him, he started from 
liis seat, and began to pace recklessly up and 
down the room. 

" 'I'his, th(m," he said, muttering half aloud ; 
" this is the end of all my hopes and fears. — 
Thus fadc^s the vision which has brightened my 
<lre,ary captivity through so many years ; — thus 
ends the only prospect that cheered my long 
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exile, and connected the hopeless present with 
the happy past. Every chance of distinction in 
my native land, as a soldier or statesman, is cut 
off by the cruel jealousy of the tyrant Edward ; — 
if in study, I have found interest and forgetfiil- 
ness, its pursuit has only fitted me for the cloister ; 
for the acquirements I have obtained can never 
be employed in the honorable contests of manly 
ambition. I have been carefully and sedulously 
deprived of every object that could animate life, 
and give vigour to exertion. One hope alone 
remained ; — and this too is now gone with all 
the rest. The aspirations of glory and ambition 
have been smothered in the prison, in which the 
energies of my youth have been wasted, and 
every prospect of the future for ever blighted. 
One only hope remained, when all else deserted 
me, for she — the companion of my youth — 
seemed faithful still ; ambition faded — love alone 
remained to sweeten the future. Now that has 
fled, and every hope is gone. Maud has aban- 
doned me too ; for, what signifies it to write as 
she has written, of her mother's importunity, 
and her father's last wishes ? . Long years have 
passed, and she was constant in spite of these 
obstacles; but now, — now that time and 
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absence have worked their sure effect on the 
weak and cM affectknis which are subjected to 
their influence, — now, she returns my pledge, 
and asks for the ring with which she |£ghted 
her faith to me. And she shall have it ! Rich- 
mond retains not the hand, when the heart is 
given to another. Let Percy take her — ha* 
beauty, and her gentleness are nothii^ now to 
me; truth and constancy gave them their 
value; but the casket is worthless, when the 
jewel is not there. For me, men deo[n me hard 
and cold — strong natures lavish not their sym- 
pathy on every passer-by, and I cannot change. 
Bovs and women mav bestow their worthless 
affections on each new &ce that pleases their 
capricious fency; — the wise find little here to 
love, and once disappointed, the dream is past 
for ever. Maud, Maud, you have added the 
last drop of bitterness to a cup that was already 
overflowing. But I will see you once more ; I 
win learn from your own lips wherefore I have 
been deserted and forgotten ; and then, let the 
last earthly affection that has warmed my breast 
melt away with every hope and prospect of my 
desolated life !" 

Thus resolving, he again flung himself into a 
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chair, and leaning his head upon his hands, 
wept till the scalding tear-drops streamed down 
his cheeks. For a few moments, he was imable 
to stem the torrent of agonized feeling which 
overwhelmed his soul. At length he rose, and 
wiping from his face the traces of his weakness, 
he resumed his slow walk across the room. 

" It is passed," he said ; " it is but one 
sorrow more — the bitterest and last that woman 
shall inflict on Richmond's heart." 

He continued to indulge his grief, even 
whilst resolving to surmount it ; till, at length, 
his old attendant, Hoel, appeared. 

" My lord," he said, " the English envoy 
entered Rennes some hours ago; and he is 
accompanied by my son, who bears letters for 
you from your lady mother. He now awaits 
without." 

Godfrey was ushered into Richmond's pre- 
sence, and gave him Lady Margaret's letter. It 
was short, and cautiously worded; but enjoined 
him to listen to what its bearer woidd convey 
to him. 

Godfrey related all Lady Margaret's and 
Stanley's fears and their entreaties that he 
would not rashly place himself in Edward's 
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po^er. Richmond, sufficiently mistrustful by 
nature, or rather from the long train of 
treachf-ry and persecution, which led him to 
suspt'Ct the truth of others, now felt the proba- 
bility that his mother's suspicions would prove 
well-grounded, and was little disposed to trust 
to Edward's faith. They remained long in 
counsfrl together ; and it was agreed that God- 
frey should continue with the Bishop's train, 
and endeavour to gain whatever information he 
could, as to the real object of the mission. 

Meanwhile, other projects were carried on not 
far off, within the old Castle of Rennes. In a 
shaded walk, beyond the battlements, at the foot 
of which extended gardens and pleasure-grounds 
for the use of the inhabitants of the castle, two 
men were walking together, engaged in con- 
versation. 

The eldest of the two was rather past the 
middle age, with a countenance remarkable alone 
for its mild and benign expression, whilst the 
lines about the mouth indicated weakness and 
indecision of purpose. He was plainly, but 
richly dressed in the costume of the highest 
class of the society of the period. His com- 
panion was at least ten years younger than him- 
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self, and of a very different aspect. A cold, 
astute expression pervaded every line of his 
bard face, and a sarcastic smile played round his 
thin, pale lips. His keen eye looked with a 
glance, that betrayed no feeling within, into the 
very depths of his companion's soul, and 
read there, with well-disguised contempt, the 
kindly feeling and the yielding character, 
which made the weaker man the unmurmuring 
slave of his own strong intellect and cold 
determination. It was Francis, Duke of Brittany, 
with bis minister, Landois. 

" Thou sayest that thou hast not yet seen the 
English envoy ; and I have told thee that I will 
myself be the first to receive him, and to learn 
his piu-pose. Why, then, should we waste 
precious time, which might be so much better 
employed in the chase, in forming plans founded 
only on thy conjectures ; and which may, there- 
fore prove fruitless at last ?*' 

" Nay, my liege, even as you will ; it is not 
for your servant to dictate to your wisdom and 
better judgment. But I have already said that 
it is not conjecture, but sure tidings from 
English friends, by which I learned the purpose 
of this embassy ; and my great interest in the 

VOL. I. M 
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wdfSu^ of Brittany, makes me urge you not to 
oppose yourself to the wishes of the hot-brained 
Edward ; but let the Eari of Richmond depart 
to his own country, where good fortune awaits 
him. Wherefore should you hesitate to let him 
profit by the King's generosity ? I know your 
noble nature, and your kind heart ; but these 
very causes make me wonder that you should 
wish to impede the rising fortunes of one, who 
hath been unfortunate so long." 

'' Right, good Landois ; thou judgest well. 
I am, indeed, .deeply concerned for this poor 
prince, whom I have befriended so long ; and I 
fear, therefore, to trust him in Edward's power. 
The King was ever hasty and cruel, Landois ; 
and in some fits of jealous rage, he may destroy 
the poor boy. Besides, there is another con* 
sideration; though Heaven knows, we r^;ard 
not our own interests, when this youth's fortune 
is at stake, yet, owr treasury is but ill supplied ; 
the people are discontented, and will endure no 
fresh imposts, — ^in short, good Peter, thou 
knowest how much the loss of our pension 
from England will straighten our means of doing 
good, and perchance compel us to put fresh 
burthens on our loyal people. Ah ! Landois, 
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the fate of prinoei^ is hard, indeed ; ever pressed 
between two contingencies — ^the earnest love of 
our people — and the necessities of our lofty sta- 
tion, which obUge us to take from them when we 
would far rather confer the very benefits we need." 
" Truly, my Uege, there are difficulties from 
which your high station will not exempt you ; 
yet are there a few compensations for the slight 
Stumbling-blocks which intercept your path ; 
and there are but few of your loving subjects 
who would not gladly exchange their lonely hut 
with all its humble peace, for the ducal coronet 
with all its thorns. However, your present, 
uneasiness is uncalled for. I havenot forgotten 
the inconveniences you speak of, and have taken 
care to relieve you of them. I am well assured 
not only that King Edward will continue the pen- 
sion which you have received so long ; but also, 
that he is willing to deposit in your hands a con- 
siderable sum of money as a guarantee for the 
Earl's safety and the King's good intentions to- 
wards him. Nay, fear not, Peter Landois is 
never unmindful of his master's interests ; and 
I have not omitted to convey an intimation 
that these terms alone will enable the envoy to 
bring his mission to a successful termination." 

M 2 
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A shade of displeasure passed over the 
Duke's hce^ as he half suspected the oool sar- 
casm of his minister's first remarks; but his 
eoncludiDg words drove away the doud. 

" Hast thou already done so, Peter ? — ^Tben, 
indeed, thou hast bethought thee well. Nay, I 
know thy heart; thou art rough and almost 
rude in thy uncourtly words ; but I do but love 
thiH.' the; betUv for thy harsh honesty — for thou 
art ever true to thy master's interest. If thou 
hust, indeed, so arranged the negociation, and 
art well assured that no injury will befall the 
youth, then will I not oppose myself to Edward's 
wishes. With the money, all will be well ; for 
my feeling is ever for my suffering people, — 
thou knowest it is, good Landois, — and I could 
ill bear to burthen them with new taxes, and to 
add to the evils they endure." 

" Nay, my liege, all men know your love for 
your people, and your reluctance to harass them 
with imposts ; unless, indeed, when your own 
pleasures or necessities compel you to do vio- 
lence to your paternal feelings. Last year, in 
rsooth, the cost of the new hunting lodge-^— as 
you named the splendid palace, worthy to be 
the abode of such a prince — ^forced you to tax the 
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peasant's bread, and raise the price of the 
mechanic's clothing ; but these expensive luxu- 
ries are needful parts of a prince's state, with- 
out which he would fare no better than his sub- 
jects. Think not of such trifles, my gracious 
prince, but think how many royal entertainments 
may be paid for with Edward's gold, and how 
your poor people will rejoice to know that they 
are so procured — and not hardly wrung from 
the profits of their labour." 

"Thou sayest well; this will enable us to 
spare our good people, and thy wise foresight has 
itoved me from much disquietude. However, I 
repeat it, I must and will be sure that Richmond 
is exposed to no danger, ere I let him depart. 
I love the poor youth, and will not see him in* 
jtired." 

**Nay, fear nothing; no injury is intended 
him, but honour and favour await him in his 
native land. When will you be pleased to re- 
ceive the English envoy ?" 

" Not yet, Landois — nay, not to-day. This 
conversation has already delayed the chase too 
long; and truly, I require some relaxation 
amidst the cares and anxieties of state affairs. 
I will ride out to-day, and to-morrow I will re- 
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odve the Bishop. Send to faun, if thoa friU, 
good Laodois; let him know that I am ill 
at ease to-day, and caniiok see him. But bid 
him right heartfly wdoome to our ahoiea^ and 
greet him from us. And now, to horse; I 
shall gladly exchange these anxieties and toils 
for the fresh breezes of the woodlands. Wilt 
thou go too ?" 

" I pray you to excuse me ; but I must be 
busy on your affairs to-day. The load which 
weighs so heavily on a royal head is but the 
accustomed burthen of the subject The ser> 
vant is bom for toil — the {xince for pleasure. 
Farewell, my liege, I will prepare everything for 
the reception of the envoy to-morrow.^^ 

So saying, the prince and his minister parted ; 
the former to pursue the diversion of th6 chase, 
the latter to prosecute his own schemes. 

Accordingly, he passed out of the castle on 
foot, and unattended ; and took his way through 
some of the principal streets of Rennes, until he 
reached the court-yard of a spacious hostdry. 
Here were a number of men-— some loitaring 
about doing nothing, ; whilst others were busily 
occupied in cleaning the horses, burnishing 
armour, or polishing harness. All eyed Landois 
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curiously as be passed amongst them ; but none 
answered tbe questions be asked, for tbey were 
foreigners igno^nt of bis language. 

The servants of the inn seemed occupied else- 
where, for none appeared at his call, and he 
knew not how to obtain the intelligence be 
sought, when a little, ill-dressed boy, who had 
been busied in assisting the grooms, at length 
marked his fruitless attempts to mdike himself 
heard ; and coming forward, inquired what he 
wianted, in French as fluent as his own. 

^* I must have speech with the English envoy. 
Hie thee, boy, and tell his attendants that 
jsoe waits without, who would fain see him 
quickly." 

^^ Little knowest thou of envoys, and still 
less of envoys' chief men, if thou thinkest to 
have speech with them far the mere asking. 
Pray who art thou, that would'st converse with 
a Bishop's valet, and an ambassador's menial ?" 

**Thou art over malapert, boy. — Go, do 
iny bidding, or thy shoulders shall not easily 
forget the taste of my whip." 

*' Nay, thou can'st not hurt me. T have too 
many friends at hand ; it were not so easy as 
you think. Bat I will do your bidding, because^ 
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you are the first Breton knave I have met, who 
would have had courage enough to threaten a 
m^rvont of the envoy. I love brave men, and 
will carry your message. But who am I to say 
awaits without, for the Bishop^s men will not 
disturb themselves at the bidding of a namdess 
stran(rer ?" 

" True, indeed ; thou hast some sense, boy, 
to have recollected that, when I minded it not. 
Say that one charged with a message from the 
Duke of Brittany, awaits their good pleasure.'' 

The boy walked leisurely away, whilst LandcNS 
passed his time, as he best might, in examining 
the horses and armour with which the court- 
yard was tilled. In a few moments an attend- 
ant appeared. 

** Tell thy lord that a gentleman of the Duke 
of Brittany's chamber waits to have speech of 
him, bearing messages from the Duke to the 
English envoy." 

In a few minutes more, he was ushered into 
the chamber in which the Bishop sat. Stil- 
lington rose to receive the messenger of the 
Duke, and to learn his business. 

'' I am come, not so much on public as on 
private business. I am Peter Landois, whose 



\ 
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poor services as Minister to the Lord of this 
Duchy, are not entirely unknown to you, and 
who has been ab*eady honoured by some private 
communications from your court." 

At the name of the all-^powerful minista:, who 
sought him thus unattended, and without notice 
of his coming, the Bishop felt little doubt of the 
motives which drew him there. In his usual 
bland and flatt^ing terms he bade him welcome ; 
and gave him a seat beside his own. 

** To have an early meeting with Messire 
Landois was my most earnest wish ; and one of 
the chief instructions I received from the King, 
who is well aware of the great ability with which 
you have long ruled the counsels of the Duke of 
Brittany. It is, then, a most fortunate event 
that we have met so soon, and can discuss the 
objects of my mission in private, before they are 
submitted to the Duke." 

*' I judged that you would esteem it so, my 
lord ; and as you are aware that I am not with- 
out considerable influence over the mind of the 
Duke, my masta*, I have sought you that we 
might iiilly understand each other ; and that I 
may be enabled, if possible, to forward your 
views and the wishes of your royal master. 

M 3 
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That Us** he idded, whilst the usual cold sar- 
cuslic smile pkyed arouud his lips, **that is, 
always wppnsing that the ¥rishes of your sove- 
rr^m aiv ID no degree iuoonsisteat with iht 
dulT 1 owe lo mv own." 

'* Na\\ you need not add that — the fidelity of 
the Sieur de LuidoB to the best interests of his 
lord is well-known; and it is for this reason, 
that the King my master — ^who is one of the 
tinnesl Ariends of the Duke of Brittany, and who 
woukl fain oement that friendship still more 
firmlv — it is for this reason, I say, that King 
Edward wishi's to acquire your good will for 
the business whidi he is now desirous to ooni- 
dude. He sends you this little token of his 
kindness; and I have got some other sudi 
trifles which I will deliver at a more convenient 
season, when the negociations shall have made 
more progress." 

So saying, the Bishop unlooked a casket 
which stood on a table near him, and taking 
thence a leather case, displayed to the rapacious 
Minister, a rich chain of rubies studded with 
diamonds of rare beauty and value. 

*' 1 humbly thank the King for his reoollec-. 
tion of me, who does but ask in what mwner 
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lie may best do him pleasm^e. I pray you to 
inform his Grace, that he has not a more de- 
voted servant within his own realm, than Peter 
Landois. And now, my Lord Bishop, let us 
proceed at once to business, that I may fiilly 
comprehend the matters we have in hand ; for 
I cannot be of use to you, unless I am perfectly 
instructed in the King's wishes." 

^^ My present oligect isto carry hence the Earl 
of Ridmiond, mider a promise of high rewards, 
and deliver him into the hands of King Edward. 
.Your master, the Duke of Brittany, has hitherto 
xciceived a, pension, which, as I wrote to you, 
wBl be continued ; and a large sum besides will 
ht paid into youi: treasury as a guarantee for his 
safety, or on any other fdea you may prefer, if 
he consent to let the Earl depart." 

" Ay — ^ay — ^it matters not You want him 
in your power ; I ask not how you will dispose 
df him. So we can vanquish the Duke's scruples, 
^ rest is indifferoat to me.'' • 

*'Nay» good Messire Landois; you mistake 
my meaning. The King purposes to bestow 
high honours on the Earl, even the hand of 
his own daughter — die fairest lady in Christea- 
dbm, savmg always your own beaudftd princess^ 
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to whom all yield the palm. Your master need 
have no fears ; honours and hig^ estate await 
the young eodle, if he will consent to let him 

go. 

*' Ay, doubtless I All men know how your 
King has ever loved the House of Lancaster ; 
and will readily believe that he now purposes to 
revive an almost forgotten daim, by an allianoe 
with the blood of York ! Your King is gene- 
rous, Sir Bishop ; so generous that some might 
almost doubt his good fiuth. But I know his 
honour, and question not his motives ; because, 
in truth, they concern not me, or my interests. 
So, as I said before, teU me your wishes, and 
as &r as I understand them, I will forward 
them. If they are in part withheld fix>m me, 
it will not be my fault should they fail of 
success." 

The Bishop saw that it was a vain attempt 
to deceive the sagacity of Landois. But he 
knew that no scruples would prevent his carrying 
through any measure which his int^^ts pointed 
to as advantageous ; and he felt sure that more 
would be lost than gained by attempting to Uind 
him. 

" Nay — ^now you are indeed unjust — Landois' 
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abilities are too well known for any to endeavour 
to deceive him. But I need not tell you, that 
in the councils of sovereigns, measiu^ are 
sometimes rendered necessary by state policy, 
for the security and welfare of the throne and 
country, which it would be unfit to bruit abroad 
for the comments of fools and knaves. There 
is, alas ! sometimes an absolute necessity for 
acts which would seem harsh to those who know 
not the ills and dangers that may be averted by 
such means ; — as the knife of the surgeon saves 
the life of the patient by lopping off the perish- 
ing limb, even thus, restoring safety by the 
sharp agony he inflicts. Is it not so, my 
Landois ?" 

^' Even as you will, my lord. I said before, 
it matters not to me how you dispose of hhn, 
so you do but tell me what part I am to per^ 
form in the comedy or tragedy, as you may see 
fit to command the performance. If I am not 
plainly informed of the full scope of the mea« 
sures I am to carry through, I answer not for 
their success^ Further I seek not, for I repeat 
the matter is totally indifferent to me/^ 

" Nay, I came here expressly to concert with 
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you that which is best to be done. My master^s 
fban are already known to you from my letter; 
and the threatened coalition against FnglMMi. I 
purpose, by your aid, to carry Ridunond hence.; 
whether he will be consigned to prison, or other- 
wise disposed of I know not. He has partisans 
in England, and he cannot be taken there with^ 
out risk; yet to leave him here nouikes the 
danger greater still. Ah I these are indeed 
troubled times ; and difficulties surround us on 
every side. How would you counsel us^ good 
Landois r 

" Nay — my counsel you already know. I 
am ever for prompt deeds and few words. Take 
him not to England at all ; embark with him at 
St. Malo, and ere the good vessel sees the 
shores of Britain, let her discharge her freight 
by sending him to Paradise. This is my coun- 
sel ; but this part of the business has, I repeat, 
no int^est for me, it is your affair alone. I have 
promised to obtain the Duke's consent to his 
departure upon the conditions you have stipu- 
lated. When the money is paid, he shall 
depart ; and I care little what becomes of him. 
See you to that.^' 
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^' Thanks, kind Landois ; thanks for your 
assistance in the hour of need. It shall not be 
forgotten. But ere you depart, I have bethought 
me — ^there is another little token of my master's 
favoiu*, that is within my reach. When my 
baggage is unpacked, I think I shall find yet 
more.'' 

So saying, he took from the casket a ring of 
great value, and placed it on Landois' hand ; 
who, taking leave soon after, left the inn. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

In a high and spacious chamber of the castle 
of Rennes, were assembled the courtiers and the 
ancient nobility of Brittany, to do honour to the 
English envoy, who was that day to have 
audience of their sovereign. Under a rich 
canopy the Duke sat upon a chair of state, 
splendidly attired ; on a low^ seat, on his right 
hand, was placed his youthful heiress, a lady, 
whose beauty was the theme of general admi- 
ration to the chivalry of Europe. The betrothed 
wife of Maximilian of Austria, she bore at that 
time the proud title of Queen of the Romans, 
a name which received no ratification in the 
future, as the projected marriage never took 
place, and the fair heiress of Brittany became 
the wife of two successive kings of France, to 
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whom she carried her father's rich duchy, as an 
apanage. On the left, a little removed from the 
canopy, the Earl of Richmond was seated, in 
token of his rank as a legitimated prince of the 
royal blood of England ; whilst around were 
stationed the officers of state, the noblemen and 
knights who had charges about the court ; the 
ladies who attended the Princess Anne ; all, in 
short, whose rank or place entitled them to 
appear in that assemblage. The envoy soon 
made his appearance, attended by the knights 
and gentlemen of his train, and announced by 
the pursuivant at arms, who proclaimed his 
name and style, as ambassador of the high and 
puissant prince, Edward, King of England. 

'' I am come, great prince, '' sidd the Bishop, 
as soon as the formal ceremonials of his presen- 
tation were completed; *' I come as the bearer of 
certain honourable proposals from the King, my 
master, touching the mtetests of a young noble- 
man, who has found a reftige at your court, and 
has long been sheltered by your royal hospitality. 
King Edward now proposes to remove the sen- 
tence which has kept the Eari of Richmond at 
a distance fit>m England, and he purposes not 
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only to restore hkn to the lands and honours 
which he has lost, but in his great bounty to 
bestow on him the hand of his eldest daughter, 
the Princess Elizabeth. In token of my sove- 
reign's gratitude fen* the generous protection you 
have so long extended to an EegUsh prince, my 
master entreats you to accept some trifling gifts, 
(^ which I am the bearer; and beseeches your pav 
mission to make the Earl of Richmond acquaint^ 
with his gracious intentions towards him." 

** We thank the King, our cousin,'' repfied 
the Duke, *'for his remembrance of the kind* 
ness we have been able to shew his kinsmim, 
and we rejoice that these dispositions have be«i 
so well received by tiie King. For the furth^ 
propositions, of which you are the bearer, tiiey 
appear to regard the Earl of Richmond exdu- 
sively ; as he is our guest, but not our prisoner, 
and is moreov^ present to hear the offen of 
the English king, it is to him that I refer you for 
the answer to your message. Lord of Ridi- 
mond, what have you to say in reply to the 
gracious profilers of King Edward ?" 

Richmond had listened to the proceedings, 
with the purport of which he was already 
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acquainted, with the gravity that became the 
occasion. He now rose from his seat, and 
answered the Duke : 

" My liege, it will be with deep regret to mc, 
that any drcumstances can withdraw me from 
your generous protection, which has sheltered 
my youth from so many dangers and sorrows ; 
and but for the nobleness with which the King 
now off(^s me pardon for the fs^ults which 
my fiithars committed against his royalty, and 
restoration to the honors which they held, I 
should feel reluctant to resign the peace which I 
have enjoyed, for the turmoils of a more 
unsettled country, and the perils of a court 
divided by hostile factions. In a matter of 
such deep importance to my future welfare, 
I wiU, thaf^re, crave time to enable me to 
reflect on the offer of honours so totally unex* 
pected; that I may examine mysdf, whether 
the giddy height to which I may be permitted to 
dimb, be not greater than my weak and imac- 
customed head will bear ; — without endangering 
the contaitment which I have found so loi^ in 
aa humble lot, dependant on the bounty of a 
generous prince. I foray then for a delay of 
twenty days, before I give my answer." 
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StOlington was surpriaed at this warjr reply to 
offers which he expected would be eageriy 
caught at ; but he recollected that any appear- 
ance of anxiety would defeat its own end. 

" Surely, my lord ; — ^most assuredly there is 
no cause for haste ; — if indeed, you feel no wish 
to hasten the moment when so many benefits 
await you. My time is entirely at your dis- 
posal ; and my master — having no other olgect 
than to bestow a boon on your lady mother, by 
doing you so much honor at her constant 
entreaty — can well wait for a reply. Consido" 
then, well, my lord; and when your choice 
is made, I shall await your pleasure; or, if 
I can assist your deliberation by any present 
information of the state of the court and 
country, in England, you have but to command 
my attendance : I am ever ready to serve you. " 

The Duke of Brittany having signified his 
approbation of the arrangement, left his chair 
of state, and passing through the chamber into 
the adjoining rooms, spoke with his usual 
suavity, and kindness to many of the persons 
who crowded them. The princess and her 
ladies betook themselves to the large embrasure 
of a window looking over the rich woodlands 
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around ; and she there received the homage which 
was freely rendered to her high birth, and her 
extraordinary attractions — attractions which had 
already made her hand an object of contention 
to half the princes of Europe. Although she 
was at that time contracted to Maximilian, a 
widower many years older than herself — who 
afterwards relinquished his engagement with her, 
in order to secure the richer dowry of Mary of 
Burgundy — ^it was believed that her heart had 
not remained insensible to the deep devotion of 
the Duke of Orleans, who had spent several 
years of exile at her father's court, when the 
jealous suspicion of Louis XI. drove him away 
from France. But now, the tyrant had forced 
him into a hated marriage with his own 
daughter, the imfortunate Jane ; and the Breton 
courtiers ascribed the shade of melancholy 
that dimmed the fair face of their beautiful 
princess, to a lingering regret for the separation 
from one, who had given proof of so constant 
an attachment to her. But fate had decreed 
that the separation should not be eternal : for 
when the wavering faith of the self-interested 
Maximilian led him to secure a richer prize, 
and she was released by the early death of 
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Charles VIII. from the bonds which she had 
rductandy accepted ; Louis of Orleans hastened 
to dissolve the trammels which had bound him 
to the ill-fated Jane, and Anne of Brittany 
occupied a second time the throne of France, 
as the wife of him who had been the love of 
her youth. 

When the court broke up, Richmond re- 
turned to his own habitation, and held a 
tegth^ied consultation with Godfrey and Hoel 
on the recent events. When Godfr^ retired 
from his presence, and left the house, medi- 
tating on the conversation he had just held, he 
was aroused from bis reverie by feeling a slight 
jerk given to his cloak. He looked round, and 
perceived the horse-boy, who had on the pre- 
vious day assisted Landois to gain admission to 
the Bishop of Bath. 

"Ah! good Eliel, is it thou? What 
would'st thou with me? I am in haste." 

" You haste matters not, Master Godfi^ ; 
you must even make it wait. I must speak 
with you, and that, too, instantly. I sought 
you out all yesterday evening, and have followed 
you this morning ; but you are so busy paying 
court to great lords, that you have but little 
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around ; and she there received the homage which 
was freely rendered to her high birth, and her 
extraordinary attractions — attractions which had 
akeady made her hand an object of contention 
to half the princes of Europe. Although she 
was at that time contracted to Maximilian, a 
widower many years older than herself — who 
afterwards relmquished his engagement with her, 
in order to secure the richer dowry of Mary of 
Burgundy — ^it was believed that her heart had 
not remained insensible to the deep devotion of 
the Duke of Orleans, who had spent several 
years of exile at her father's court, when the 
jealous suspicion of Louis XI. drove him away 
from France. But now, the tyrant had forced 
him into a hated 'marriage with his own 
daughter, the unfortunate Jane ; and the Breton 
courtiers ascribed the shade of melancholy 
that dimmed the fair face of their beautiful 
princess, to a lingering regret for the separation 
from one, who had given proof of so constant 
an attachment to her. But fate had decreed 
that the separation should not be eternal: for 
when the wavering faith of the self-interested 
Maximilian led him to secure a richer prize, 
and she was released by the early death of 
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"^ Did*st thoa indeed, good Elid ; what then 
hasi thou heard f^ 

" As arrant roguery as ever two villains 
plotted. But let us walk on, and I will tell 
vou aD." 

As they proceeded together, the boy disclosed 
to Godfrey the substance of liie conversation, 
which had taken place on the previous day 
between the Bishop and Landois. When he 
had made him acquainted with all he had 
heard, they returned together to the inn, where 
he found a servant looking out for him; and 
Godfrey learned that the Bishop had inquired 
for him frequently, and wished to speak to him 
immediately. 

Whilst Godfrey had been occupied in bis 
long conference with Kchmond, Stillington 
returning from the Palace, and asking for 
Godfrey, found that he had not yet returned. 

" Then send instantly some one, whom thou 
can'st trust; or stay, Humbolt, thou had'st 
best go thyself, for I must be sure of this 
matter. Go thyself, and inquire at the Lord of 
Richmond's, if Godfrey be there. But care- 
lessly, mind thee ; as if thou hadst no motive 
for asking concerning him. Dost thou under- 
stand me ?" 
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'* Perfectly, my Lord. And if he be there, 
as I doubt not, for he is ever there — his father 
is my Lord's chief man — what am I next 
to do? 

" Why, then return and let me know. But 
first learn, if thou can'st — ^yet without showing 
interest or curiosity, remember — whether he is 
wont to pass the time with his father, or if he 
has often speech of the Earl himself/' 

The man returned after no very long absence, 
and reported that Godfrey was in private con- 
ference with Richmond, and had been so for a 
long time, and frequently before. The Bishop 
then gave instructions to his servant, and 
dismissed him, whilst he himself quietly awaited 
the page's return ; and when Godfrey at length 
appeared, he received him with his softest and 
most winning snrile. 

" I trust that you will pardon me, my Lord ; 
for I regret to hear that you have asked for 
me several times. I knew not that you would 
want me at this hour, contrary to your 
custom; and I have passed the time with 
my father." 

"And indeed, thou could'st not pass it 
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will but put up a few things, and take leave 
of my father ; and in half an hour I shall be 
prepared to set out." 

**Nay, my son, what signifies it to spend 
precious time in speech with thy father, when 
the King's service presses ? Duty and obedi- 
ence — ^prompt obedience — ^are the sure paths 
to distinction ; whilst the idle loiterer is certain 
to be passed by in the race for wcwldly honour. 
If thou would'st ever wear golden spurs, let 
no delays interpose to stop thee on thine on- 
ward progress; lest, whilst tiiou art lagging 
on the road, others reach the goal before 
thee. Yet I feel for thee, poor boy ! I 
remember how I loved my own father — 
Heaven rest his soul! — and I would fain in- 
dulge thy dutiftil affection for that good man. 
But bethink thee, good Godfrey, how many 
feelings must be trampled on by him who 
aspires to worldly fame. I tell thee, boy, that 
fath^s and kindred must be nought to one 
who covets renown; where interest or glory 
beckon, their votary must unhesitatingly follow, 
casting every other thought away. Go, then, 
my son, and when we next meet, I doubt 
not to find that thou hast already begun to 
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reap the rich harvest of a monarch's favoiir 
Fan* tht*f* well; and lose not a moment, untQ 
thout see'st the shores of our native land.*^ 

Unconvinced bv the maxims of the smooth- 
tonguid priest, but compelled to obey, Godfrey 
reluctantly turned to depart. At the door of 
th<.* Bishop's room, Humbolt awaited him ; and 
under pretence of assisting his few and hasty 
preparations, did not lose sight of him for a 
moment, until he hurried him to horse ; and 
in l(*ss than an hour they had left the town 
of Rennes behind, and were journeying rapidly 
towards the coast. 

Whilst Stillington was thus busy in removing 
from his path all those whose fidelity to Rich- 
mond might prove an obstruction to the com- 
pletion of his designs, Landois was no less 
occupied in pondering on the most efficient 
moans of securing the whole of the rich 
bribe which Edward promised if he succeeded 
in placing Richmond in his hands. He, like 
most of those who heard his answer to the 
English envoy, was greatly surprised at Rich- 
mond's deliberate wariness. Ambitious and 
energetic as he was known to be; dissatis- 
fied with the life of compelled obscurity to 
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which he was doomed; the plotters had 
thought themselves secure that Henry would 
eagerly swallow the bait they threw to him, 
with all its glittering promises of honour and 
distinction; whilst his mother's approval ap- 
peared a sufficient guarantee to remove any 
suspicion he might otherwise entertain. 

No one who knew him, believed the assumed 
humility of his assurances, that his present lot 
satisfied all his wishes; for he was little better 
than a prisoner, watched and guarded though 
kindly and honourably treated. His active 
and energetic mind, his profound sagacity, 
his great abilities and learning, were well 
known to Landois, and rendered him certain 
that some unknown motive caused Rich- 
mond's backwardness to accept a position 
which he had so long yearned to attain ; and 
the want of which was more impatiently 
endured from the consciousness of his own 
great powers. 

It seemed incredible that Henry should enter- 
tain suspicion of the good faith of Edward, since 
his mother's letter spoke of her hope of seeing 
him speedily in England ; and there seemed no 
means or reason by which doubt could have 
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fepwy.'h of thy IjDrd forthwith. I pray thee to 
t^Il Kim that Peter LandcHS hiimUv solicits the 
honour of an audience." 

'' Alas ! noble sir, mv Lord is 31 at ease. 
He has hatl the fever all night, and cannot speak 
with any one to-day." 

^* Indi;!^, his illness is sudden ; for but yes- 
terday, at the Duke's audience, he seemed quite 
well. However, I will return to-morrow, trust- 
ing to find him well." 

" Nay, I fear that to-morrow he will be no 
better ; for the leech says that until after the 
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third day he will grow worse. He is, in truth, 
too ill to speak to any one ; besides, there is the 
danger of infection." 

" Infection !" cried the startled statesman ; 
" tell me, I pray thee, good Hoel, what is his 
malady." 

'* Why, in this early stage it is not easy to 
decide ; but the attendant greatly fears that it 
will prove to be that malignant irruption which 
they call small-pox. Indeed, the peril is great 
to all who approach him ; though truly I care 
nothing for my own risk, so that I can but see 
my Lord restored again. For you, sir, be 
assured, as your business is so very urgent, that 
I will not fail to call you the first hour that my 
master can converse, without fear of increasing 
his distemper." 

At the name of this terrible disease, whose 
violence at that period had received no modifi- 
cation fi-om science, and which, raging like a 
plague, at times depopulated whole dties and 
districts, Landois drew quickly back. 

"Nay, good HoeL I meant not that my 
business was so very pressing. I would not 
for the world disturb thy poor Lord amidst his 
sufferings, and can well wait for his recovery. 
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I ])rny you to use all caution that the infection 
may not spread abroad; and think no more 
of tlu? trifling affair I spoke of. Farewell." 

So saying, Landois hurried off ; and Hoel, 
iiv'ith a suppressed smile, returned into the 
house. 

Meanwhile poor Godfrey continued his jour- 
ney, greatly distressed at the secret he had 
learned from E^icl, and at his own inability to 
inform Richmond of his danger; and having 
reached St. Malo, Humbolt conducted him at 
once to the port, where a vessel was prepared to 
sail. As he was not suffered to remain an 
instant alone, it was utterly impossible for him 
to find any means of conveying a lett^ secretly 
to Richmond, during the short time which inter- 
vcn(»d before the vessel sailed. 

When Godfrey arrived in London, he hastened 
to convey the Bishc^'s communications to the 
King; wherein he had detailed his fear that 
Godfrey would betray to Richmond anything 
which he might accidentally discover, as th^ 
were constantly engaged in secret consultation. 
At the same time he ventured to recommend 
that no severity should be used to excite Stan- 
ley's suspicion ; but that Godfrey should be sent 
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back to Lady Margaret, and strictly watched to 
prevent his return to Brittany. With this 
advice Edward compKed ; as the Bishop's sus- 
picions were grounded only on what might be 
the very natural friendship between Henry 
and the son of his attached follower and foster- 
father. 

But far different from Edward's security were 
the feelings of the Lady of Richmond, when 
she learnt that the danger was certain, and 
that no means now remained of warning her 
son against it. She had been completeljf 
out-witted by the cunning diplomatist, and 
was at a loss how to act, at the very moment 
when prompt and decided action was mucfc 
needed. 

She would fain have consulted, in this dire 
extremity, with the recluse of St. Paul's; but 
could not obtain admission there. Whether 
she were absent, or resolved not to see her 
again, she had no means of discovering; for 
she vainly tried to gain an entrance, and the 
house seemed totally deserted. Hopeless and 
dispirited, she returned again to consult with 
Stanley, and to cross-examine Godfrey ; their 
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only hope was in the sagacity of die boy Elid, 
who would certainly know of Godfrey's hasty 
departure ; and he might conjecture that he 
had not been able to impart the inteS^noe 
which Eliel had obtained, to the person whom it 
principally concerned. Still this was but a 
slender stay on which to rest the safety of a 
life so valued ; and long and anxious were 
the councils which they held, without being aUe 
to form any practicable plan Tor effecting the 
now almost impossible task of commimicating 
with Henry, without the knowledge of the 
King or his emissaries. 

Whilst his confidant had been thus engaged 
in the endeavour to complete his schemes, 
Edward's illness had continued to increase. The 
insults of King Louis had chafed his violent and 
excitable nature almost to madness, and had 
been the cause of serious and protracted dis- 
ease ; yet neither present sickness, nor the risk 
of increasing his sufferings by constant applica- 
tion to irritating business, could induce him to 
relax in his exertions to obtain the revenge he 
thirsted for, in reparation for his injured honour 
and the insulted majesty of his throne. 
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The proud Plantagenet had confronted danger 
unflinchingly, and endured suffering without a 
murmur, but insult he could not brook; and 
his fiery spirit chafed, until the mighty strength 
of the lordly tenement sunk beneath the fierce 
contests of that haughty and indomitable 
heart. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

On the evening of the same day on which 
Liindois had heen refiised admittance to Rich- 
mond's abode upon the plea of its master's 
dangerous illness, as soon as the darkness of 
night fell around, Henry left the house, and 
saunten^d slowly forth unseen, to enjoy the cool 
bn»(»ze of the summer evening in the gardens 
of th(^ palace. No sentries were posted in this 
direction, for the grounds were surrounded on 
all sid(»s by walls of unusual height ; and no 
dang(T could be apprehended from that quarter. 
Having walked for some time in a distant part 
of the garden, Richmond drew near to some 
flowering shrubs, which grew luxuriantly against 
the wall ; stooping down, he searched for some- 
thing concealed there, and soon succeeded in 
finding and raising up a long Ught ladder. He 
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mounted it quickly, and drawing it up after him 
let it down on the other side of the wall. After 
descending safely, he concealed the means of 
his escape amongst some brushwood ; and then 
took his way at a rapid pace along the road to 
St. Malo. 

He walked on for nearly a mile, when he 
met Hoel leading one of his own horses. He 
mounted without an instant's delay, and taking 
leave of his old servant and friend with few 
words, rode rapidly away. Hoel returned on 
foot to the himting-lodge, and as he entered 
spoke to some pages and grooms who were 
loitering about. 

" Has my Lord asked for me since I went 
out ? Though I have not been long away, I 
would not that he should call for me in his sick- 
ness and find me absent." 

" We have heard nothing. The page in the 
ante-room has not been down ; so I suppose he 
has not needed you." 

" 'Tis well. Yet I like not this sickness of my 
Lord. I fear it is more serious than the doctor 
thinks. I will go in and listen for his call." 

Richmond embarked at St. Malo, and landed 
secretly on the coast of Monmouthshire four 
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days after, for at that time Davigation was slow 
and dangerous ; man had not yet tamed the 
liii:htning to convey his messages, or the vapours 
to draw his chariot, and propel his bark. Te- 
diously, and with great peril, he then crossed the 
S(*a; slowly and laboriously he made his way 
by land. Alone and unattended Richmond pro- 
ceiHlcd to England and turned his steps towards 
Ragland Castle. 

Whilst the events which have been related 
botVll the other personages of our tale, the inha- 
bitants of Ragland had pursued the usual peace- 
ful tenor of their lives. The years that had 
passrd over their heads wrought little change 
in them ; the lady wore perhaps a look of 
deeper melancholy, as the anxieties and cares for 
her family weighed more heavily upon her ; and 
the locks which once clustered in dark profusion 
around her brow, were now blanched by time. 
Some of her daughters had left her to form 
alliances with the families of the then existing 
aristocracy ; and we read their names, though 
their histories have not descended to us, as the 
wives of the Earls of Kent and Powis, Lord 
Greystoke, and others distinguished by their 
birth or valour. 
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But Maud, the eldest and the best-heloved, 
still remained with her. True to the promise 
she had given to Richmond, she had hitherto 
contrived to elude her mother's urgent wish, 
that she would fulfil her engagement with 
Percy now restored to his Earldom of Nor- 
thumberland. He was a frequent visitor at 
Ragland ; and becoming impatient of the delay 
which Maud's persevering refusal occasioned, he 
at length insisted on a final decision of the long- 
pending question ; either to fulfil or renounce 
the contract. The lady at once commanded 
that her daughter should accept the alliance 
which her father had selected for her, and 
relinquish a girlish fancy which, according 
to every existing probability, could never be 
realized. 

Reluctant and imhappy, Maud was yet 
unable to offer any further resistance to her 
mother's will, to which the habits and opinions 
of the time gave arbitrary force ; but she still 
refused to break her engagement, until Rich- 
mond had given his consent by returning the 
jewel she had bestowed as a pledge when she 
betrothed herself to him. If he agreed to break 
a chain which in long years of absence might 
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have become burdensome to him, though stiU 
detir to her, she then promised her mother to 
fulfil the engagement with Percy, which her 
family had formed for her. We have already 
seen that she kept this promise by returning the 
ring which Henry gave her ; and now, calm and 
determined, yet very sorrowful, she only awaited 
his reply, before she severed the last tie that 
bound her to him ; and crushing the memories 
of youth and hope, resolved to sacrifice the love 
sh(» had cherished so long, to filial obedience and 
submission. Dejected and hopeless, she prepared 
to complete the task ; vainly seeking in silence 
and solitude for courage to stifle her regret. 

The summer evening was warm and bright ; 
and she had wandered forth alone, through the 
wilderness of gardens and shrubberies that ad- 
joined the castle. She listened tremblingly to 
every horse's step that might be heard approach- 
ing, lest the dreaded answer, which she had 
expected for many days, should be come at last. 
The years which had passed over Maud Her- 
bert's head, had sufficed to mature without 
impairing her beauty ; the figure, though more 
formed, was slight and graceful ; the countenance 
perhaps wore a shade of melancholy thought 
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which had not dimmed its expression in girl- 
hood, but was still fresh and beautiful as ever. 
She seated herself beneath some trees which 
divided the gardens from the surrounding wood- 
land, and resting her head upon her hand, her 
thoughts turned painfully to the situation in 
which she found herself. As she sat there, 
her mother approached her. 

" My Maud," she said ; " I have been seeking 
you in your own rooms, for I wish to talk to 
you. You are good and reasonable, my child ; 
and must be aware that your mother would not 
give you pain, were there any possibility of 
avoiding it. But ten years have now passed by 
— ^years through which I have waited patiently, 
hoping that your childish fancy would yield to 
time and absence, or at least to Percy's constancy. 
This has not been the case; and I shall ill 
justify the last trust your father confided to me, 
if I permit you longer to waste your youth on 
a vain dream, and to injure the prospects of 
your future life. I give you these explanations, 
my child, because I would not have you think 
me harsh ; and I will not conceal that my heart 
suffers to grieve you thus. Yet, Maud, plain 
words are best; and I must now command 
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you to n^ceive Lord NcMrthumberland as your 
ftitun^ husband; and as soon as the prepara- 
tions can be completed^ the marriage must be 
solemnized.*' 

'' I know it. dear lady ; and do not complain. 
You h:)ve been most considerate and kind ia 
the lonsr indukrence vou have accorded me. I 
had hoped till now that some good turn of for- 
tune might send me a happier destiny at length ; 
but since this is not to be, I am prepared to 
obev vou. I do but ask you for time sufficient 
to receive Richmond's answer." 

"Nay, my daughter, that time has now 
passed ; and I wiU permit no more excuses or 
delay. If Richmond had answered quickly, we 
should have received his letter ore now. I have 
trifled too long already ; if death overtake me 
soon, I cannot rejoin yom- father whilst his com- 
mands are unfulfilled. I grieve, my child, to 
say it ; but I can yield no more. So prepare 
for a destiny which few msddens would repine 
at ; on the feast of St. John you will be Percy's 
bride." 

Maud did not reply : but as her mother left 
her, tears fell fast upon her cheek. She brushed 
them away, and resolved to meet with courage 
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the unwelcome event, which she could no longer 
avert, or retard. She succeeded in calming her 
agitation, and determined that, at least, the sacri- 
fice should be cheerfully made, now that she 
knew further opposition would be vain, as her 
mother's determination was formed ; for parents 
possessed and exercised uncontrolled power in 
the marriages of their children; and Maud 
knew the lady well enough to feel assured, in 
spite of her ordinary gentleness, that she would 
enforce obedience, if her commands were 
seriously disputed. Maud had no power, even 
had she possessed the courage, to resist; and 
meek and docile by nature, she had not the 
force to engage in such a contest. She could 
but sacrifice herself and her happiness ; and this 
she was prepared to do. Whilst occupied thus 
in painful deliberation, she heard a rustling 
sound amongst the trees and bushes behind her, 
and turned to see what was there. Having per- 
ceived nothing, she concluded that it was a hare, 
or rabbit, in the thicket ; and in a few moments 
Percy approached her fi*om the opposite direction. 
" Lady Maud," he said, " I come to speak 
to you, with your mother's leave. Ten years 
have now elapsed since I first sought your 
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hand — years of unchanging constancy on my 
part — yesirs passed in avoidance and delay on 
yours. It no longer comports with my honour 
or my dignity — now that time has chased away 
the follies of my boyhood — to be longer trifled 
with. I will not pass my days in uncertainty, 
perchance to be repulsed at last. If Northum- 
berland's hand and his untiring love have no 
valu(j for you, it is time that we should part — 
and for ever." 

" Ind(H*d, I merit your reproaches but too 
well. My mother has spoken to me on this 
subject but now, and she commands me to 
accept your suit. If, then, so worthless a hand 
be still deemed fit for your acceptance, it is 
yours." 

" Nay, this is happiness, indeed ; I scarce 
hoped to hear surh words from you. At length, 
then, you are sensible to my long constancy ; 
and are content to relinquish other hopes, which 
have given me so much pain ?" 

The blood mantled on Maud's fair brow ; she 
had consented to marry Percy, but she did not 
wish to deceive him. She had, as yet, no heart 
to give ; though she was determined to banish 
from her thoughts the rival who had so long 
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occupied them. Reluctant to give him pain, 
and to destroy the favourable impression her 
words had produced, yet incapable of an intention 
to mislead him, Maud felt agitated and annoyed, 
and uncertain how to reply. Encouraged by 
her timidity, but still doubtful from her silence, 
Percy knelt beside the blushing girl, and took 
her hand. 

" Tell me, Maud, that you will strive, at least, 
to give me the heart I have coveted so long ; or 
even this hand will be worthless to me." 

Still more and more distressed and agitated, 
Maud vainly endeavoured to command her 
trembling voice enough to utter the promise he 
asked for, and to explain, as she wished to do, 
the real state of her feelings. Whilst they were 
thus absorbed in the interest of their own con- 
versation, a rustling was again perceptible in the 
brushwood behind them ; but they did not 
observe it. Presently the overhanging boughs 
were gently pulled aside, and a man's head 
advanced, peering beyond their shadow. With 
eager countenance he watched the pair. He 
noted Maud's downcast eye and blushing cheek ; 
he saw the emotion which agitated her; he 
beheld Percy kneeling beside her, and takipg the 
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hand which she did not withdraw. It was 
enough. A passing expression of anger shot 
across his face : but it was soon replaced by one 
of mortification and grief, as he turned to 
depart — to quit for ever a scene so long unvi- 
sited, but to which his fondest recollections had 
dung with unswerving faith. He had seen her 
too, again — the love of his youth ; but how had 
he seen her, after those long years of absence, 
which had wrought no change in him ? The 
whisper which his heart scarcely believed, whilst 
it foretold, was more than verified — ^he had 
himself witnessed her acceptance of the vows of 
another ! 

Richmond turned away with a sickening sen- 
sation of sorrow and disappointment ; and retrod, 
with hasty steps, the pathways of the chase 
which he had so lately crossed, doubting, yet not 
hopeless of the result of the interview he sought 
with Maud. Now all was for ever over; and 
he could see her no more. He had left his 
horse at some distance from the castle : he soon 
mounted it again, and lefl far behind him the 
towers which had sheltered his orphan childhood. 
Returning to the town of Monmouth, where he 
had rested on the previous night, he called for 
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the master of the inn at which he was lodged, 
and inquired if he could ensure that an important 
packet should be safely delivered at Ragland 
Castle. As there were constant communications 
between the town and the castle, this was easily 
promised; and Richmond, with a few words, 
restored to Maud the ring which for years he 
had worn for her sake, and released her from 
the promises by which it had been accompanied. 
Having completed this task, and thus broken 
the last link of old remembrances that still 
enchained him, he returned alone and in secret 
to the land of his long exile. 

When rather more than a week had elapsed 
in the quiet capital of Brittany, its inhabitants 
were apprised that Richmond's condition — 
which had at first presented such threatening 
symptoms — ^was ameliorated; and his attend- 
ants, freed from their first apprehensions, soon 
expected him to be completely convalescent, 
after the illness which had attacked him. 
Since Godfrey's departure, Richmond was 
deprived of the only means he possessed of 
obtaining intelligence. He was desirous to 
inform himself of the grounds on which his 
mother's suspicions were founded, but could 
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learn nothing that in the slightest degree 
confirmed her fears. He had several inter* 
views with Stillington ; but though the shrewd 
prelate did not deceive him by the smooth 
candour of his professions, into any mistaken 
estimate of his character, yet he failed to 
detect anything that confirmed the conviction 
that treachery was intended. 

Reckless now of his own fate — weary of 
the inactivity to which his long exile had 
condemned him — intrepid by nature, and fear- 
less of personal danger, though habitually 
cautious in the conduct of affairs — above all, 
indignant at Maud's falsehood, and her insensi- 
bility to his own long-enduring attachment — 
he resolved, after deep deliberation, to commit 
his fate to the present chance, and to accept 
Edward's offer. He felt a nervous anxiety 
that Maud should learn that he, who had 
not been able to retain her weak and changing 
affection, was not deemed an unworthy match 
for a princess of the proudest blood in Europe ; 
that he, on whom her parents had refused 
to bestow her, would now possess wealth and 
lands equal to those of England's greatest 
nobles. 
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In his interviews with Landois, he made 
no secret of the result of his reflections ; and 
before the appointed time arrived, all parties 
were aware of his intention to return to England 
with Stillington, 

The boy Eliel had watched in vain for an 
opportunity to speak to Richmond; he had 
waited for him when he went out, and way- 
laid him when abroad. But unhappily, Rich- 
mond's illness, or rather his absence, and 
his subsequent disinclination to participate in 
the gaieties of the Court, made him continue 
the plea of sickness, as an excuse to confine 
himself to his own house. At length, when 
the appointed time had expired, and he repaired 
to the palace, to give his final answer to Stil- 
lington, and to signify his acceptance of the 
gracious ofiers of his Sovereign, the boy 
watched his steps, and following him as he 
alighted from his horse, glided through the 
crowd of attendants, and used every effort to 
attract his attention. 

Henry's eye rested for a moment on the 
boy; but occupied by the business he was 
engaged in, he did not observe or understand 
the signs which Eliel made to him; and the 
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»«Tvants scKjii pushed the boy aside, and ordered 
him to betake himself to a more fitting place. 
F«)ili-rl ID his repeated efforts to gain a hearing, 
Kliil withdrew, hopeless of bemg able to effect 
liis rli;trit:il>le purpase ; and the intended victim 
i:j:irrhcfl steadily towards the toils that were 
s])nad for him, whilst the conspirators smiled 
r (impliicently, as the hour of his destruction drew 
nigh. 

Th(» day appointed for their departure was 
at hjind, and Henry took leave of his kind 
protcurtor with many forebodings. Now that 
tlio parting hour was come, he regretted the 
peaceful haven in which he had hitherto 
found shelter, and looked forw^ard with appre- 
liension to the tumultuous and dangerous 
fic(»an on w^hich he was about to launch his 
bark. That his voyage would be fraught 
with perils, beset by storms and shoals, he 
knew full well; yet, if the King's professions 
were sincere, he felt in himself the power 
to make head against the rest. Besides, he 
would not be alone. His unde was to be 
restored to the rich Lordship of Pembroke; 
his step-father, Stanley, was wise and power- 
ful, and entirely resolved to omit no precau- 
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tion that could ensure Richmond's safety. In 
short, the experiment was dangerous, he 
knew, but he resolved to adventure it, urged 
on alike by ambition and disappointment ; and 
impatience for the obscurity of his past life, 
made him determine the more readily to avenge 
the falsehood and slight he had been subjected 
to. 

Edward's rich presents were showered on 
Landois; an advance of the pension, and a 
large sum of money, were poured into the 
Duke's treasury ; and Henry and Stillington 
departed for St. Malo, where they were to 
rejoin Jasper Tudor — now once again Lord 
of Pembroke — who had lived for some time 
in the sanctuary of that port, and who was 
to accompany them to England. The first 
part of the journey was safely achieved ; but 
an unfavourable wind forced them to delay 
their embarkation. 

Henry spent his time with his kinsman, 
whilst waiting his departure ; or seated on the 
beach, he watched the waves which temporarily 
impeded his further progress, and pondered on the 
perils of the step he was about to take. His 
mother's warning — ^Edward's well-known false- 

o 2 
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LiKtil ami cruelty to political enemies — his 
h:itiv(I of all the blood of Lancaster — the too 
tlattiTing promises held out of riches and 
honoui-s, so far above vilmt could be hoped 
I>y ('iir whom Edward had hitherto persecuted 
iiN his bitterest enemy — the sudden revulsion 
fit in fiar and hate — all tended to excite sus- 
piiion and doubt. Yet, fearless of his per- 
Nonal danger, lie determined to pursue the 
path lie had entered on, as he had discovered 
liothiiig positive or tangible to confirm his 
tluubts. 

Had Maud been true, neither interest nor 
ambition would have tempted him to accept 
the pruud monareh's proffered alliance; but 
now, mnrtified atfeetion, above every other 
motive, urged him to avenge himself. If 
ambition now seemed to rule him, it was 
because every other feeling that had hitherto 
filled his heart had been rudely torn away. 
In earlier days, even the natural aspirations 
for glory and distinction, were blended with 
the thought of her who had been the motive 
which chiefly impelled him to wish for a more 
prosperous condition. Now, greatness above 
what he had ever hoped to attain, was within 
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his grasp, he needed but to put forth his 
hand and clutch the prize; yet all was cold 
and drear, for now, no sympathizing heart 
would rejoice at his success, no loving voice 
would cheer him on to lofty enterprise. 

The partner of his future life, though fame 
reported her as fair and good, was unknown 
to him; her image passed across his mind, 
as those dim figures on the faded tapestry, 
which recal some fabled dame, with whose 
history indeed we are familiar, but whom we 
indistinctly picture to ourselves as cold, pale 
spectres, which excite in us neither interest 
nor curiosity. So dim and cold to him was 
all the prospect of the ftiture ! His mother's 
affection was the solitary bond of sympathy, 
which connected him with the new scenes 
in which he was hastening to take a part; 
and even this holy tie was not the same to 
him as to other men, for he had never seen 
her since his earliest infancy ; and though he 
had received continued proofs of her watch- 
ful care and untiring love, yet the very fea- 
tures of his parent were totally unknown to 
him. 

His melancholy reflections could afford nei- 
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-^.r fur^ricrir rr rfse future, nor consolation 
r" r -t.f 7ii<c . ir.ii &^ ifee sun had already sunk 
Sc':'::n "izm sx ">■ ruroevi his steps towards 
">.. S.Lr.«:ri:Lr\ -a^. ?fae intention rf consultii^ 
:"■-• r.vr:. wc.ij5c then? was vet time for 
.- ns:t3;rir> c wt^h hs Idnsman, Tudor. He 
Tr;«.v^vV': xz a <Ii;w :\fc>?, mosix^ as he walked 
u re. i:"': cr.dr-^ the great gate of the 
Nuicr^u-ir.'. r-a>5H.\i lCoq^ the cloisters, which 
>u-r .::v.i:\i i Iirp:^ squarv of smooth turf. 
FW:'.:h^s o<" >::r.^' wcrv placed at short dis- 
:-u:^'> fr;:v. ;:Ach oihtr, for the accommo* 
d:\n.^r> vt the 'Ai^\ for the place was open to 
aH who wished to enter, though no power could 
driiT thom bv force from that asvlum. 

As Richmond ad^'anced, he scarcely noticed 
that a person sat on one of the benches gene- 
rallv untenanted ; for those dark cloisters offered 
but little attnwtion to stray ^Hsitors. As he 
passed the place where she was seated, the 
woman rose and came towards him. Think- 
ing that she was asking alms, Richmond offiered 
her some money; but she put aside his hand 
with a careless movement of her own, and 
coming close to him, said : 

" Lord of Richmond, I must speak with you ; 
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and that instantly," Startled to be thus 
addressed by a stranger, he examined the woman 
as closely as the darkening twilight would 
permit; and still more surprized at her aspect, 
he at once stopped to listen to her communica- 
tion. She was wrapped in a dark cloak, with a 
large hood which partly fell over her face, made 
of a form and material which persons of every 
class occasionally wore, when they went abroad 
on foot and desired to escape observation. 
There was nothing squalid or beggarly in her 
appearance ; and her remarkable countenance at 
once struck Richmond with astonishment that 
almost amounted to awe, 

" Speak, good mother ; I am ready to listen 
to anything you wish to say." 

" Kjiow you this ring ?" she said, as she 
extended to him a costly jewel. He took it, 
and examined it minutely. It was an emerald 
of great value; apd was engraven with the 
initials M, R., surmounted by a coronet. 

" My mother's signet ring ! How came you 
by this jewel ? Or rather, do you come from 
her f ' 

" This ring may serve you for a proof that 
you can confide in her who bears it. I could 
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give you further proof, but it needs not ; your 
own eyes will afford you the best evidence of 
my truth. Lord of Richmond, I am come to 
load you to a place, where you will learn the 
danger that threatens you. I know that your 
nerves are firm and strong, for a word or a 
movement will betray you to instant death, 
in the place whither we are going. Your life is 
beset; but the words of a stranger are of 
little profit; your own ears shall listen to the 
treason. Do you fear to follow me ?'* 

" Fear is unknown to me ; and with you I 
have no cause for fear; you bear my mother's 
signet in token of your good faith. Lead on ; 
T follow you." 

" Come then, my son ; but remember weB, — 
whatever you may hear or see, on your life let 
not a word or movement betray your presence ; 
you would be at once overpowered and slain. 
They seek your life, and will have few sonples 
whether they take it now, or a few hours 
hence." 

" Trust me. I will be prudent. Lead on." 

As Richmond followed the stranger in silence, 
he loosened the dagger in his belt, and drew 
round the handle of his sword within reach of 
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his hand. They threaded several of the narrow 
and dark streets of St. Malo, in most of which, 
even to this day, the houses are built so near 
together, with each successive story passing 
beyond the other, and overhanging the street, 
until, at the highest floor — and some of the 
houses are of great height — the opposite neigh- 
bours might shake hands out of window, or even 
step across, for the purpose of an unceremo- 
nious visit ; thus sparing themselves the serious 
toil of climbing the steep, narrow, and invariably 
dirty staircase. This mode of constructing, 
the houses gave to the streets below a constant 
shade, which was agreeable enough in the hot 
summer days, but totally excluded the light 
as soon as the sun had sunk low in the horizon ; 
and involved the whole town during the night, 
in the most impenetrable darkness, which 
neither moon nor stars could pierce. At the 
hour when Richmond followed his new guide, 
the feeble glimmering of twilight was scarcely 
perceptible in those narrow passages; and he 
followed her footsteps closely in the increasing 
obscurity. 

''^ At length they reached a low door, which 
the woman pushed open. There was light 

o 3 
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within, but Richmond heard the sound of 
voices not far off, apparently of men engaged 
in revehy. She took him by the hand, and led 
him along a passage, so narrow that the wall 
touched him on either side; she proceeded in 
complete darkness, as one well acquainted with 
the place, and in another moment they began to 
mount a steep staircase, at the top of which 
they again pursued what seemed to be another 
passage, equally unlit. At the end of this 
corridor, the woman noiselessly and with great 
caution pushed open the door. A stream of 
light poured through the aperture, and she laid 
her finger on her lip in grave warning to Rich- 
mond as she looked in; and having satisfied 
herself that there was no one there, she rapidly 
crossed the lighted passage into a room beyond, 
in which a lamp was burning. Here the sound 
of voices in an adjoining chamber struck their 
ears; she renewed the sign for silence and 
caution, and advancing across the room, touched 
a concealed spring in the wall, and a small door 
opened slowly and without noise. It gave them 
admittance into the apartment whence the 
voices proceeded; but it was entirely covered 
within by the old Arras tapestry, with which 
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the room was hung, but at a sufficient distance 
from the wall to admit of a person standing 
concealed behind it She closed the door, and 
stood within, beside Richmond ; pointing to a 
chink in the tapestry whence the interior of the 
room could be viewed at leisure, she leant 
against the wall, and remained as motionless as 
a statue. Richmond followed her example, for 
the slightest movement must have betrayed 
their presence ; he was thus enabled to observe 
everything that passed through the srhall aper- 
ture before his eyes, and soon perceived that he 
was in the same room with Stillington, who was 
giving some orders to his servant. 

" Dost thou understand me ? I must speak 
to the two sailors immediately. I purpose to sail 
to-night, at midnight, when the tide will serve ; 
and the wind is now favourable. I have some 
orders to give them, and there is no time to 
lose." 

The man left the room, and Stillington, clos- 
ing his eyes, appeared to sleep. No observer 
of those calm features would have suspected 
that they belonged to one who was even 
tlien meditating a crime of the deepest dye^ 
smooth and bland in their expression as the 
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face of a sleeping infant, they seemed to por- 
tray peace and good-will, and a smile of even 
more than customary gentleness played around 
his lips, as they murmured soft words too 
indistinct to reach the ear. Bnt it was not the 
bright vision of refreshing slumber that called 
forth that pleasant smile; the dreamer was 
awake, and gloating in fancy over the death-cry 
of his victim : he heard the splash of the waves 
as the moon-lit sea closed over the bleeding 
body yet warm with ebbing life; he smiled 
at the play of the silvery circles, as the summer 
waves resumed their glassy smoothness, but a 
moment disturbed, and then swallowed up for 
ever the dark Secret confided to them. And 
then succeeded visions more soothing still — the^ 
wand of office — the gorgeous robes of the Car- 
dinal — power, wealth, influence — all acquired at 
this trifling price. He smiled again more 
sweetly than before ; but this time his day-dream 
was interrupted by the shuffling tread of rude 
feet without, and the same servant ushered in 
two sailors. 

" Hark thee, Powell, " said the Bishop, 
" betake thee to the further room, and see that 
no one approaches. See, too, that thine own 
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ears be placed out of hearing, for thou art over 
curious in matters that concern thee not. 
Begone !" 

When the man left the room, Stillington rose 
and followed him, and having ascertained that 
there was no danger of his over-hearing their 
discourse, he locked the further door to prevent 
the servant from returning to the next room, 
and then quietly resumed his seat. 

" Well, my good man, we sail to-night, when 
the tide turns ; and it will soon be time for 
the business I spoke to you about. Are 
you still willing, and prepared ?" 

*' Ay, ay, my Lord ; so that we receive the 
gold, the work is sure enough." 

" Nay, fear not for that, as soon as we are on 
board, I will count to each of you one-half 
the promised sum ; when the matter is com- 
pleted, you will receive the rest. There must be 
no delay ; remember my instructions. You 
will conceal yourselves in the cabin prepared for 
me. I shall remain on deck ; the night is fine, 
and I care not to sleep at sea. As soon as the 
young gentleman sleeps, you w^ill enter his cabin, 
and dispatch him quickly and silently. See 
that he awake not, or have time to call out for 
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aid; the blow must be deep and sure. You 
will then throw the body overboard, with as 
little observation as may be." 

"But what if we get into trouble for this 
affair ? Will you stand by us ?" 

" Ay, surely ; that I will. But there can be 
no trouble to any. I tell you again, that it is a 
necessary execution, commanded by those who 
have the right to judge him. But, as this 
young gentleman has powerful friends in 
England, it might disturb the peace which 
now blesses our happy land to proceed to a 
public trial. Therefore this private mode of 
punishment hath been devised. Think you, 
that were it otherwise, I would venture so far. 
Nay, the poor lad ! of my own good-will, I 
would not injure him for worlds ; but the neces- 
sities of the State, and the strict orders I 
have received compel me to this act of needful 
severity. Is it, then, well understood between 
us?" 

" Ay, my good Lord ; your orders shall be 
obeyed to the letter. So you be answerable for 
the deed to those who might inquire, and we be 
well paid, all is well." 

" Well, then, here is a gold piece each to give 
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your sweethearts, ere you go aboard; only 
remember not to drink too much, or the whole 
business will fail; and you may chance to 
be punished yourselves, instead of being the 
punishers. So, I say beware : and if all end 
well, doubt not of your reward." 

He waved his hand and the men withdrew. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

As it would be useless to record a mere suc- 
cession of incidents which have no connection 
with the course of our tale, we will leave our 
hero in his safe retreat, in the Sanctuary of St. 
Malo, where he remained unmolested whilst great 
events were occurring in his native land. Death 
had clutched in its chilly grasp the proud heart 
of the brave Plantagenet, before life had lost its 
meridian power. Whilst long years of strength 
and glory seemed to lie before him ; the resistless 
warrior, who had passed unscathed through the 
thunder of the battle and the toil of the pursuit, 
with his prodigious strength and beauty unim- 
paired, now sunk an inglorious prey to anxiety 
and disease. 
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A younger Edward filled his father's throne, 
whose early promise opened prospects of pros- 
perity and peace to a country which had so long 
sighed for repose. The young King was living 
at Ludlow Castle when his father died, pursuing 
his studies under the care of his accomplished 
uncle, Anthony Lord Rivers, who was distin- 
guished alike for his bravery, his learning, and 
his abilities. 

Richard, Duke of Gloucester, was the regent 
appointed by the dying King, to govern during 
the minority of his son; and he, desirous to 
bring his nephew within reach of his own power, 
made an immediate coronation the excuse for 
alluring his young kinsman to London. With 
a mother's prescience of the dangers that 
threatened her son, the widowed Queen, Eliza- 
beth Woodville, entreated Rivers to accompany 
the young Sovereign, and to protect him with an 
armed force. The wiles of the perfidious 
Richard, however, succeeded in preventing this 
wise precaution ; and before the King had com- 
pleted his journey towards London, Rivers, his 
justly-beloved uncle, and Sir Richai'd Grey, his 
half-brother, were arrested ; and their execution, 
a short time after, left little doubt of the species 
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of mercy which the friends of the Queen had to 
expect from the new Protector ; for with that 
dignity the council had akeady invested Glou- 
cester, in compliance with the last commands of 
Edward IV. 

Now, terror and dismay seized the unhappy 
and friendless widow, who, a short time before, 
had occupied the proudest throne in Europe as 
the indulged and favoured wife of the most 
warlike and powerful Sovereign of the time. 
Within the precincts of the Sanctuary at West- 
minster, which had afforded her shelter before, 
during the most disastrous period of the civil 
war, and in which her eldest son had first seen 
the light, Elizabeth now sought refuge with her 
daughters and her young son Richard, Duke of 
York, from the undissembled enmity of the 
Protector. When she was compelled to resign 
the boy to his uncle's perfidious care, she em- 
braced him with bitter tears, and took an eternal 
leave of him ; too surely presaging the fate from 
which she was unable to shield her children. 

Affairs were in this state of hopeless and 
threatening insecurity: many there were, in- 
deed, of the brave warriors who had sustained 
Edward's throne, who would not have shrunk 
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from war or bloodshed, to restore to their right- 
ful inheritance, the heirs of their old companion- 
in-arms. But this feeling, though it indignantly 
agitated many a gallant breast, led to no prac- 
tical result; because there was no organized 
party to rally those who were discontented with 
the usurper's government, or to foster the en- 
thusiasm which the youth and gentleness of the 
young King excited in his partisans who, in 
in spite of the Protector's deep dissembling, 
entertained strong suspicions of his vile de- 
signs. The accomplished Rivers, the chivalrous 
Hastings, many true and loyal spirits, had been 
sacrificed to their fidelity to their master's 
children ; and the recollection of their fate, 
struck awe into the bravest, and deterred them 
from undertaking any hasty enterprise to defeat 
the tyrant's suspected treason. 

And now the hour had arrived for consum- 
mating the meditated crime. It was a dreary 
and tempestuous night ; the loud blast whistled 
wildly past the old walls of the fortress, which 
had witnessed unshaken the storms of so many 
centuries ; the waters of the neighboiuing river, 
lashed into unusual fiiry by the tumult of the 
elements, roared hoarsely as they rushed beneath. 
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It was a fitting night for perpetrating dark and 
sinful deeds, on which the cheerful sun refused 
to look. Within the massive walls of the 
Tower, storms more terrible in their effect than 
any which the warring elements without could 
stir up in their most angry mood, were working 
in silence and in secrecy their dire and deadly 
consequences. Near the chamber which was 
occupied by the young King and his brother, two 
men were deeply engaged in earnest and whis- 
pered conversation. Their faces were dark and 
lowering, their gestures fierce and animated; 
on the table near which they sat there was a 
lantern, whose dim and uncertain light, playing 
in fitfiil gleams upon their features, added a 
more ominous expression to their natural 
ferocity. They were the wretched tools of 
Richard's guilt. 

At length, one of the men took up the lan- 
tern ; whilst the other, drawing forth a dagger 
from its sheath, within his belt, passed his finger 
carefully along its edge to prove its sharpness. 

" Nay, nay, no blood ; thou art ever ready 
for the butcher's work with thy dagger. I tell 
thee, man, that blood must not be spilt." 

" Then the business will fail. But I care 
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not ; 'tis no concern of mine. Even as thou 
wilt.'' 

The man who carried the lantern began to 
mount a narrow staircase, with creeping and 
noiseless steps ; when they had proceeded half- 
way up, a loud gust shook the building with 
such violence that the towers trembled to their 
foundation ; and a long peal of thunder, not 
bursting with a loud crash, but rolling over their 
heads with appalling force, as if the heavens 
were in movement to prevent the crime by 
which their glory was about to be desecrated, 
stopped the assassins in their course. They 
paused, and looked at each other ; whilst doubt 
and dread appeared upon their pallid and quiver- 
ing faces. 

In another minute the rage of the tempest 
was silenced, the fear of the miscreants died 
away ; and hearing no sounds within the build- 
ing to deter them from their design, they went 
on. At the top of the staircase there was a 
door, which they opened softly, and entered a 
spacious chamber. It contained a bed hung 
round with Arras tapestry, and some scanty 
furniture such as the fashion of the time 
aflForded. 
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They advanced and drew aside the curtains 
of the bed. Two fair young forms reposed 
within, lulled in the calm, deep sleep of 
childhood. The man who had led the way, 
now consigned the lamp to his companion's 
hands, and seizing on a large cushion, ap- 
proached the bed. As he bent down, the face 
of the elder sleeper, disturbed perhaps by some 
passing vision, frowned darkly on him ; and 
those soft features, usually so mild in their boy- 
ish beauty, assumed an expression which recalled 
the fiery countenance of his dreaded father, to 
whom he bore a strong resemblance. The mis- 
creant started back ; as if the mighty arm of the 
dead sire had interposed to save his children. 
The frown passed away ; and the faces of the 
sleeping boys spoke only of peace and innocence, 
with which the murderers could feel no sym- 
pathy. In another moment the cushion was 
cast over their heads and pressed closely down. 
The elder prince awoke, and struggled despe- 
rately with his assailant ; he cast aside the pillow 
that suflFocated him ; he threw off the fell grasp 
that held him ; for one fearful moment he forced 
his head, convulsed and gashing, above the fatal 
coverlet, and strove to rise. 
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" Help ! — murder ! — help ! — oh ! save me — 
Rivers !" 

But it was all in vain. He was instantly 
overpowered ; and after a few moments more of 
frightfid contest, life had passed. The younger 
prince, too weak to struggle against his powerful 
adversary, died with but a feeble effort. 

When no shadow of a doubt remained that 
the deadly deed was surely done, the men — ^if 
indeed, the cold-blooded assassins of innocence 
deserved the name — withdrew the instrimient of 
their crime, and exposed to view the faces of the 
dead. The young King's fair and handsome 
countenance bore terrific traces of the death 
struggle — convulsed and frowning, his features 
lowered grinoly on his murderer. The younger 
prince had sufi^ered less ; and his childish form, 
too feeble to contend with the iron force of the 
destroyer, but bore the aspect of a deeper 
sleep. 

The men then proceeded to drag from their 
couch the tender bodies of their victims, and 
flinging them carelessly across their shoulders, 
descended the staircase, at the foot of which a 
lai^, deep hole had been prepared. They flung 
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the still warm coq)ses of the royal dead into the 
dark receptacle that yawned for them ; and, fining 
it up with the dust and rubbish which had been 
heaved up when the rude grave was dug, they 
again laid down the stones of the pavement 
above. 

Thus, in darkness, and silence, was this 
cruel tragedy completed — which is justly con- 
sidered as the saddest and most pathetic incident 
in English history. 

So secret were the mode of the murder and 
the place of the interment, that when Henry VII. 
ascended the throne, which he shared with 
the sister of the murdered princes, he caused 
their bodies to be searched for, in order to give 
a more fitting burial to the descendants of so 
many kings. But his search was vain ; and it 
was only at a later period, that the accidental 
alteration of the staircase, led to the discovery 
of the bodies by the masons who were employed 
upon the work. 

Acts of outrage, cruelty, and indignity now 
rapidly succeeded each other ; yet nothing, per- 
haps, could so effectually have aroused the 
mourning mother from the lethargy of grief 
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into which she had been plunged by the death 
of her sons, as the insult offered by the usurper 
to her daughter. 

Her beautiful daughter, once destined to share 
the proud sovereignty of the Valois, had been 
betrothed, by command of the King, to William 
Stillington, the nephew, as he was called — the 
base-bom son, as he was well known to be — of 
the miu'derous intriguer, Bishop Stillington. 
This prelate had worked his way by evil deeds 
still higher into Richard's favour than he had 
stood in Edward's ; and, indeed, he was far 
better fitted to be a councillor to the younger 
than the elder brother. For with Edward, rage 
and excited passions often superseded every 
principle of humanity or justice ; and long habits 
of war and violence engendered cruelty: but 
Richard, cold, crafty, and dissimulating by 
nature, owned no principle of action but such 
as helped to his aggrandisement ; permitted no 
obstacle to obstruct his schemes of ambition. 
The feelings of nature — the ties of kindred — 
were as dust before the wind to him: the 
crown was the prize he contended for, and 
would obtain, whatever the price it cost. Crime 
could not scare — murder would not deter him ; 
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through, the blood of the oldest servants of his 
fiunily, aad the tenderest scions of his race, he 
waded, till his foot-prints soiled with gore the 
steps of the throne which he ascended. 

He had resolved to sweep away every impedi- 
ment that crossed his path; yet he deemed that the 
claims of his brother's daughters, too feeble and 
too friendless to resist him^ might be smothered 
in a gulph of obscurity and forgetfulness, by 
forcing them to marry low adventurers. 

But there were still powerful interests remain- 
ing, which opposed themselves' to the tyrant's 
base designs. The Lady of Richmond was not 
forgetful of the prospects of her son; and as 
the stem despotism of Richard's government, 
and the crimes by which he had raised himself to 
the throne, began to alienate even his staunchest 
adherents, she did not miss so favourable an 
opportunity to foster the growing discontent, 
and secretly to urge Henry's claims to the 
hand of the Princess Elizabeth, — twice oflFered 
to him by her father. 

The last remaining prince of the line of Lan- 
caster, Richmond, by his marriage with the heir- 
ess of York ; the lawful successor to Edward's 
throne, would unite every contending interest, — 
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calm every discontent, — and, above all, promised 
to remove the hated usurper from his ill-acquired 
power. All the old adherents of his family, 
now secretly engaged to support Henry's cause, 
on the sole condition of his appearing in Eng- 
land to assert his claim. Stanley, although he 
had been confirmed by Richard in his old office 
of Lord-Steward, warmly espoused his step-son's 
cause; and the plot spread rapidly, though 
secretly. 

The chief, for whom the command of the 
enterprise was reserved, was the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, who was not only doubly-related to 
Henry through his mother, the daughter of 
lE^mimd, Duke of Somerset, and by the 
second marriage of Henry's mother, the Lady 
of Richmond with Henry StaflFord, \mcle to 
Buckingham, but also by their mutual descent 
from the royal line, through the alliance of 
Buckingham's ancestor with a daughter of 
Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, the 
youngest son of King Edward IIL The Duke 
of Gloucester and King Henry IV. had married 
two sisters, the co-heiresses of Bohun, Earl of 
Hereford, one of the most powerful of the 
ancient barons, whose vast inheritance was 
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divided at his death between the King and the 
family of Buckingham. 

Richard had purchased Buckingham's support 
to his usmpation, by the promise of restoring 
to him the remainder of Hereford's great inhe- 
ritance, which the princes of York had seized, 
together with the crown, from Henry VI., and 
detained unjustly from the lawful heir. 

The office of High Constable of England, 
long hereditary in that family, was also restored 
to Buckingham, as the price of his adherence ; 
and the unfortunate son of this ill-fated noble- 
man was the last English subject who held 
that high office by hereditary right. But no 
sooner was Richard seated on the throne, thaQ 
he conceived distrust and jealousy of his great 
subject, whose vast possessions, splendid birth, 
and royal descent, gave uneasiness to the man 
who had so lately proved the facility with which 
strength and violence could supplant right. 

He, therefore, evaded the promised restitution, 
and delayed delivering up the estates so long, 
that Buckingham could entertain no doubt of 
his change of purpose; and in disgust at the 
deceit by which he had been duped, resolved to 
lend all his influence to Richmond's enterprize. 
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As their plans were thus progressing towards 
maturity, it became necessary to procure the 
Queen's sanction to the betrothal of her 
daughter with Richmond; the necessary con- 
dition insisted on by all his supporters. 

The Sanctuary, in which the Queen lived, was 
closely watched, and it was difficult to gain 
admission there; as all intercourse with the 
refugees was strictly prohibited, and any open 
attempt to communicate with them would have 
been equally dangerous and ineffectual. But it 
was not more easy to baffle Lady Margaret's 
persevering resolution and constant watchftd- 
ness. 

Towards the dose of a dark September 
evening, a muffled figure presented itself at the 
door of the Sanctuary, and knocked for admit- 
tance. The porter opened from within a small 
grated space in the wicket-door, beside the great 
entrance, and asked who was there. 

"Nay, open the door, good porter. The 
night is bleak, and I care not to stand in the 
cold street." 

" Thou art quite right ; and for that reason 
I would advise thee to betake thyself to thy 
warm bed i for here there is no admittance for 
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thee to-nigbt. So a pleasant walk home to 
thee r 

'' Prithee, good Austin, be not so short with 
me," said the stranger, thrusting the point of a 
small dagger into the narrow opening, through 
which the porter conferred with him, in order 
to prevent him from closing it hastily, as he 
seemed well-disposed to do ; " dost thou not 
know me, then; or art thou unwilling to 
accept the trifling present I have brought 
thee?" 

" Ay, ay. Sir Page ; I know thee well enough ; 
and want none of thy gifts. Thou art even lurk- 
ing here after thy sweetheart, pretty Mistress 
Mabel ; and if it come to be known, I shall lose 
my place. So be off with thee ; and leave me 
in peace." 

" Be not so hard of heart, I pray thee, kind 
Austin ; bethink thee of the time when thou 
didst woo thy wife — Heaven rest her soul ! — ^and 
have pity upon me. Besides, I will give thee 
this gold noble, which thou can'st expend on 
masses for her soul's peace, — or if it like thee 
better, in drink for thine own benefit." 

" Who ever heard so impudent a lad ! for, I 
bless the saints and my own wise forethought, 
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I never had a wife : or I might have more need 
of masses for my own peace than her's. But a 
gold noble is a goodly coin ; and as thou sayest, 
it may benefit the living, even though it be not 
needed for the ghost which thou hast conjiu^d 
up. So give me the gold : and see thou stay 
not long to get me into trouble." 

So saying, the porter opened the gate, and 
admitted the page, who turned towards the 
chambers occupied by the attendants of the 
princesses. He knocked, and was quickly 
admitted. 

" Good even to you. Mistress Mabel ; will it 
please you to inform her Grace, that a messenger 
from the Lady of Richmond craves the honour 
of an audience, on matters of importance." 

" I win do your bidding, Master Godfrey ; 
but methinks you are so mightily taken up with 
State affairs, — as, indeed, well becomes so grave 
a counsellor, — that you have little time to greet 
an old friend civilly." 

" You do me injustice, Mabel ; I would gready 
prefer spending my time in converse with an old 
fnend like you, to meddling in such matters as 
may perchance bring me to a dungeon or the 
block. But you are yourself too mindful of the 
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duty we all owe to those who protect and shelter 
us, not to feel how deep is the obligation which 
impels me to aid my benefactors in the hour of 
need, by every means in my power. And now, 
time presses, for the old porter gave me but a 
short time to stay, and I must speak to the 
Queen without delay." 

'' Most sagely argued, wise statesman ; as 
your important avocations leave you so little 
leisure, I would not, for the world, cause you to 
neglect the duties of your great calling !" 

The damsel tripped out of the room ; and 
doon returning, she ushered Godfrey into a 
small matted chamber, with grated windows 
looking into a dreary Uttle garden surrounded 
by high walls, in which sat the widowed Queen 
surrounded by her young daughters. The deep 
grief and anxiety that were imprinted on her 
countenance, had not obliterated the traces of 
that remarkable beauty which had so long held 
sway over the fickle heart of Edward ; and her 
sable garb riendered still more apparent the 
alabaster whiteness of her complexion, and the 
luxuriant beauty of her long golden hair. The 
Princess Elizabeth sat near her; and though 
the afflictions she had undergone had saddened 
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her young brow, she might be recognised by her 
striking likeness to the Queen, although her 
beauty was inferior to her mother's. 

" You are the bearer of a message from the 
Countess of Richmond," said the Queen. " It 
rejoices us, in our solitude and sorrow, to know 
that we have got a friend who feels an interest 
in our sad fate." 

" The Lady of Richmond sends her humblest 
greeting to your Grace, and begs me ask your 
permission to impart some projects which your 
friends have been meditating for your advantage. 
If their proposals meet your approbation, the 
Duke of Buckingham, Lord Stanley, and many 
gentlemen of wealth and influence will stand 
pledged to your Grace, and to each other, to 
complete the enterprise without delay." 

" Ah ! have our good friends so much 
thought for us ? I feared that King Edward's 
death had deprived his luckless widow and her 
children of all supporters. Speak on, good page ; 
thine errand must be distasteful, indeed, if it 
offer not something better than our present hope- 
lessness to me, and these poor princesses. Tell 
me plainly, what is it they propose ?" 

" The lords whom I have named, and others 
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who shall be made known to you hereafter, 
justly indignant at the crimes of their oppressor, 
are desirous to see King Edward's heirs replaced 
upon their father's throne. By the late unhappy 
events, the Princess Elizabeth has become the 
lawful sovereign of this realm ; but as her youth 
and sex incapacitate her from contending alone 
against the enemies of her just rights, it is pro- 
posed that she should accept the hand of Henry, 
Earl of Richmond; and that he should then 
appear in this country to assert her claim, and 
join the powerful party, who are willing to enlist 
in her cause and to aid in dispossessing the 
usurper, and replacing her on the throne of her 
ancestors. If this project prove acceptable to 
you, noble ladies, I am directed by the lords, who 
are leagued together for these purposes, to offer 
to the princess their homage, as their liege lady, 
conjointly with her future spouse. King Henry ; 
and the enterprise will proceed forthwith." 

Wonder and joy, — joy, long unseen on those 
sad faces, — ^appeared upon the countenances of 
the sorrowing ladies. They had deemed them- 
selves hopelessly fallen ; friendless and desolate. 
Now, hope revived, and lent new gladness to the 
mourner's hearts. The mother's thoughts first 
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turned with grief and indignation to her lost 
ones so cruelly torn away ; and floods of bitter 
tears chased down her pale and woe-worn face ; 
but soon the hope of saving her remaining 
children from the dangers that hung over them, 
drove away the sad recollection, and a cheering 
gleam once more brightened that darU abode. 
The lady dried her tears, and made an effort to 
recover her composure. 

" Thanks be to Heaven, and the holy Saints ! 
the widow of your King has not been forgotten 
in her desolation ; nor have his orphan children 
been abandoned to ruin and death ; and thanks — 
tenfold thanks — to those noble and generous 
hearts, who do not fear to risk life and lands for 
the sake of justice and truth, and who have 
forgotten their own safety in their chivalrous 
zeal to rescue the daughters of their kings from 
oppression and spoliation. Tell them that Eliza- 
beth is deeply grateful for their proffered ser- 
vices, and accepts them in her children's name, 
and in her own. My daughter shall bestow her 
hand and crown on Henry Tudor, if he can 
rescue both from the fangs of the tyrant ; but as 
yet, we have only thanks to give to the generous 
friends, who have remembered us amidst our 
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misfortunes, and bestirred themsdves to aid us. 
Tell all these, my words, to the Lady Margaret 
of Richmond ; and bid her thank the noble pro- 
tectors, whom she has raised up for my child 
and for her own ; and may Heaven bless and 
prosper the undertaking !" 

After some further consultation, concerning 
the best method of communicating with their 
friends without, when the plot should be fully 
ripened, and the hour of action draw near, the 
page took his departure ; leaving behind him a 
gladness and a hope long strangers to that abode 
of sorrow. The Queen's brother, Lionel Wood- 
viUe, Bishop of Salisbury, had taken refuge with 
her in the Sanctuary, and had frequent access to 
the prisoners : it was proposed to make him the 
medium for conveying to her an account of the 
proceedings of her friends, that the page's too 
frequent appearance there might not create 
suspicion. 

When Lady Margaret was satisfied of the 
Queen's acquiescence in her plans, she employed 
herself to find some sure means of making 
Henry aware of their projects, and of conveying 
to him the money needful to enable him to act 
in concert with them. Godfrey was secretly 
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dispatched to Brittany; and brought back, at 
the desire of the leaders of the conspiracy, 
Henry's written promise to marry the Princess, 
if Buckingham's enterprise proved successful in 
dethroning Richard. Richmond, who had not 
left the safe refuge of the Sanctuary, at St. Malo, 
since the night on which the treachery of 
Edward and Stillington was disclosed to him, 
now put himself m communication with the 
Duke of Brittany, and acquainted him with the 
prospects that opened to him. The Duke pro- 
mised secrecy and assistance ; and soon the port 
of St. Malo presented an unusual scene of hurry 
and preparation, as ships collected, and troops 
were levied and trained, to enable Richmond to 
effect a landing in England, and a junction with 
Buckingham's army. Forty ships assembled in 
the harbour, were ready to receive the new levies, 
which the countenance of the Breton govern- 
ment had permitted Henry to raise within the 
duchy, and awaited his orders to sail, as soon 
as Buckingham's preparations were completed. 

The general discontent inspired by Richard's 
despotism, and the disgust and horror created 
by his crimes, contributed to unite men of all 
parties in a wide-spread combination to upset 
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bis government and ponish his atrocious deeds. 
Both Yorkists and Lancastrians were conciliated 
by the projected marriage; and the scheme 
seemed to hold out every prospect of success. 
But unfortunately, from the very source of its 
strength, arose the cause of defeat; for the 
conspiracy became at length so general and 
esrtensive, that it could scarcely escape the 
knowledge of Richard's vigilant and sagacious 
government. Upon the earliest suspicion of 
the designs carried on against him, the King 
levied troops in the north, and in the most 
friendly and conciliatory terms, summoned 
Buckingham to his assistance. But Bucking- 
ham was too wary to suffer himself to be taken 
in the snares of the tyrant ; and far from 
joining the King, he hastened into Wales, and 
gave the signal for a general rising. 

The events of that resurrection are too well 
known to need repetition, as well as the causes 
which defeated a combination so powerful, so 
extensive, and so well planned, that it appeared 
certain of success. Rains fell, so heavy and 
unceasing, that the Severn, swollen to an 
unusual height, became impassable, and Buck- 
ingham was unable to effect a junction with 
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the forces of his friends in England. The 
Welsh, who had crowded to his standard, 
harassed by the sufferings to which they were 
exposed from the inclemency of the weather, and 
the want of food, gradually fell away, as the 
impossibility of adopting active measures in- 
creased daily ; and finally, Buckingham, deserted 
by his followers, and forced to seek safety in 
concealment, was betrayed, and delivered up to 
the King. The immediate execution of this 
unfortunate nobleman, struck such dismay into 
his party, who had taken arms in different 
parts of England, that they speedily dispersed, 
and their leaders sought safety in flight. 
Lionel Woodville, Bishop of Salisbury, Lord 
Dorset, the Queen's son, and the more zealous 
supporters of the cause, could only hope for 
safety in exile, and accordingly they fled from 
England. 
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